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‘To Declare Independence 1s Not Enough 


a MEN WHO sIGNED the immortal “‘Declaration’’ in 1776 did not suddenly 

arrive at the conclusions there set forth as a foreword to the free way of life. 
For years they had been reading and thinking about human needs and wants, and 
the ideals of independence proclaimed at Philadelphia were the blended product 


of their best mental efforts. 


In their day we had no free education system, opening wide the doors to 
useful knowledge and moral guidance. Now, in every part of our land, even to 
the remotest hamlet, every American child is given an equal chance to learn; to 
become acquainted with the material facts on which men and women base their 


individual and group actions, and to cultivate habits of sound thought. 


“One of the chief responsibilities of our public schools,’’ says Burgin E. 
Dossett, State Commissioner of Education in Tennessee, “‘is to train the youth 
of America in independence of thinking, so that they will be able, both now and 
in later years, to sieve out the false from the true facts in all of their social, moral 
and spiritual relationships. When our boys and girls are so trained, and when they 
have accepted their personal responsibilities of citizenship, they will be better 
prepared to render service and to provide leadership in the maintenance of peace 


and security for America and the world. 


‘“Those courses of study which will provide the type of training and instruction 
to prepare the youth of America to think independently, and to assume the 
responsibilities of citizenship, should be included in the curriculum of every 
school throughout the land. 


‘As an auxiliary aid to classroom instruction in the building of bedrock 
Americanism, the value of The Reader’s Digest is very high. It serves as an excel- 
lent guide in leading young minds to understand and appreciate the principles, 


the benefits, and the responsibilities of our form of democracy.”’ 


The Reader's Digest 
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PARICUTIN 


I VISIT A FAMOUS VOLCANO 


Virginia Urbani, Teacher, Hoover High School, San Diego 


A, we rode along the bright green 
countryside of Michoacan toward 
Uruapan, we wondered what kind of 
a welcome Mexico’s newest volcano 
would give us after 214 years of blow- 
ing off steam. 


We wanted an unroarious and thun- 
derous demonstration like the one the 
first visitors received in the early days 
of Paricutin’s existence. 

I recalled having read how this 
extraordinary phenomena was born 
overnight on February 20, 1943, in the 
cornfield of a farmer, Dionisio Pulido, 
and how it kept growing even after 
its cone had reached a height of 1500 
feet. 

But it was already twilight, and we 
still had several hours of driving ahead 
of us before Uruapan would be 
reached. Suddenly, while passing 
through a small village, Lois, who was 
driving the car, slammed on the brakes 
violently, causing the wheels of the 
Cadillac to shudder and twinge at such 
treatment. 

Because of the instantaneous stop, 
the life of the dog who had run across 
our path was saved, but a couple of 
miles farther on one of our tires 
breathed its last breath. Coming to 
an abrupt stop, the car lurched and 
trembled as if it had been wounded. 

Our reaction was conditioned by 
experience. Giving each other dis- 
gusted but understanding looks, we 
climbed out without a word and fever- 
ishly set to work with an unsatisfac- 
tory jack to restore the wheel to an 
upright position for examination. We 
needed to know whether it was .a 


puncture or a blowout. The former 
would allow us to continue, while the 
latter would oblige us to give up the 
idea of seeing Paricutin and go home 
by the shortest route. 


The reader who isn’t informed of our 
previous tire trouble probably doesn’t under- 
stand this desperate situation. A blowout 
would leave us without a spare, because we 
did not intend nor could we afford to buy 
a tire for $90, the price we had already paid 
in Mexico, and would have to pay again for 
the precious rubber. 

Fortunately it was only a puncture and 
although the tire prospect wasn’t very bright, 
the thought of seeing Paricutin cheered us 
immensely as we neared Uruapan, the city 
closest to the volcano. 


It was late at night when we finaily 


The New Volcano Paricutin, Michoacan 
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arrived in the Vale of Flowers, as Uruapan 
was known before being showered by black 
volcanic ash. Oddly enough in this little 
city we found the best hotel accommoda- 
tions of anywhere in Mexico. A Patio 
encircled with tall, brightly-colored Vases 
filled with flowering shrubs gave this place 
a well-deserved name, Villa de Flores, Every 
room opened into this enchanted garden, 
Apple-trees laden with fruit tempted the 
early volcano-bound risers with breakfast. 


The bedroom furniture was new and 
modern, the tiled floor clean and shiny, ang 
the beds were white and soft. The bath 
room was too good to be true; besides being 
beautifully tiled, it had plenty of hot water, 
nice thick bath-towels, and the height of 
luxury, a real bathmat. These unusual 
accommodations were appreciated by such 
tired travelers as ourselves, there was noth- 
ing to disturb a much needed rest, no aerial 
attacks by dive-bombing mosquitoes and 
there were no land attacks either. 


Wear Old Clothes 


The next morning after breakfast each of 
us rented at the hotel for the standard price 
of 3 pesos a pair of old dilapidated overalls 
(in my case two sizes too big for a petite 
miss), a faded ragged jacket, and an old 
straw hat; this being the proper attire for a 
trip to the volcano. It is really much wiser 
to rent the old clothing than to ruin good 
sport wear. However, we did look comicai 
in our overalls, more like a bunch of tramps 
ready to hop a freight train. 


The taxi, a 1938 maroon Chevrolet sedan, 
came for us at the Villa de Flores. The 


— Photo Hugo Brehme 
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taxi business is certainly a thriving one in 


Uruapan. As soon as one drives into the 


city, hoard of percentage men, who in - 
,’ 


reality are a swarm of little boys, swing 
their skinny brown arms into the window 
of the car and take hold of the door, all 
the while yelling out their suggestions, 
which in most cases are, “Hire my taxi for 
the volcano trip,” or “I know of an excel- 
lent hotel, very reasonable,” or “Don’t you 
want me to show you where the lacquer 
factory is located?” 


Lots of Shouting 


The simultaneous shouting usually causes 
such mental confusion that one becomes a 
bit annoyed and distrustful when too many 
kids try to be so helpful. The numerous 
taxicab offers didn’t surprise us because we 
had planned to hire one. Advance intor- 
mation had told us that the customary price 
was 40 pesos round trip, which we agreed 
to pay for the excursion regardless of the 
length of time involved. 

Our geologist was planning to remain 
gveral hours in order to study the great 
phenomenon and to pick up specimens. The 
hiring of the taxicab is indispensable be- 
cause late model cars are built too low for 
the voleano road, which we had been told 
was encumbered with boulders, tree stumps, 
and large holes. 


By the way, one is advised that the best 
schedule for viewing the volcano is to start 
out at 3 in the morning and arrive at about 
4 when it is still dark enough to see the 
blazing night display. Thus, one might be 
able to avoid the heavy rains which fall in 
the afternoon and evening. 

Since we had retired at 1 a.m., it was 
impossible for us to use the suggested plan: 
we would have to take our chances, starting 
late in the morning and spending the eve- 
ning on the mountain. If one is going to 
stay for several hours, it is wise to bring a 
good lunch, for no food is available near 
the volcano. 

One must also dress warmly as it becomes 
cold and windy on the naked hillsides. With 
our cameras and flashlights, our ham and 
cheese sandwiches, pan dulce (coffee cake), 
fruit and chocolate, we were ready for any 
eventuality. 

I soon agreed with the general opinion 
that the most optimistic and daring driver 
wouldn't want to take his own car along 
those 23 miles to the campamento or camp. 
As I rode along in the twisting and turning 
car, it occurred to me that a tank would be 
amore appropriate vehicle of travel. Often 
I would look ahead unable to make out the 
toad, but our driver didn’t seem to hesitate; 
he would violently turn the wheel going 
around a deep ditch and struggle on 
somehow. 


He reminded me of the skilled trackers 


on the Argentinian plains who can find 
tracks which to all appearances had been 
completely erased. The country we passed 
was as desolate and weatherbeaten as the 
road. The air was heavy with a fine vol- 
canic dust, which had accumulated feet deep 
on the ground. The dried-up twigs of dead 
bushes stuck out through the blackened 
rocks. 

Silence fell over our little group of 5, 
as each of us began to realize the power of 
nature to reduce this once green and bloom- 
ing countryside to blackened nothingness. 
Just as we neared the campamento we held 
our breaths before the awesome sight of a 
lava-field flow which had stopped before 
a group of wooden shacks. These temporary 
stables were built after the 1944 eruptions 
to house horses and mules. 

We had gone as far as possible in the 
automobile, the animals would take us the 
remaining 4 miles. We got out of the car 
and eagerly approached the owners of the 
horses to arrange for transportation. 


We Argue Prices 


Lois, who had once before made the trip, 
informed us that the maximum price to pay 
was 8 pesos each for the ride. One can 
imagine our disappointment and surprise at 
being told by the stablemen that the charge 
was 15 pesos instead of 8. In my best 
Spanish I eloquently pleaded with the fellows 
to convince them of the unfairness of the 
increased price for their good friends, “the 
North-Americans.” 

One of our traveling companions, Millie, 
did her bit to persuade them to come down. 
Although her Spanish wasn’t so good as 
mine, her expressive “demasiados” (too 
much) and her “no es posible” (it isn’t pos- 
sible) were uttered in such a shocked and 
scornful tone of voice that the boys began 
to weaken in their resolve to make us “shell 
out.” They came down to 12 pesos, which 
was still too much. 


FE irev of arguing but firm in our resolve 
not to give in, we decided to hike about 
one mile from the camp to see the half- 
buried village of San Juan which was de- 
stroyed last year. The only thing that 
remains erect in the town is the church- 
steeple, standing untouched and very straight 
in a firm foundation of lava. Remnants of 
crushed huts can be seen sticking up out 
of the crackling crust. 

As we wandered about we met two little 
boys who were digging among the ruins. 
They explained that they were trying to 
uncover their possessions buried at that 
spot, which had been their former home. 
On a clearing above the lava was a group 
of some 10 young men accompanied by 3 
priests who wefe having a picnic. They 
immediately caught sight of us and courte- 
ously invited us to join them for lunch. 


We declined at first, but when one of 
them finally persuaded the one man in our 
party to accept a bottle of beer, we girls 
accepted cokes, chicken and fish sandwiches, 
and fruit which tasted good amid that 
desolate scene. We learned that one of the 
priests had been the pastor of the half- 
buried church and the 10 young men be- 
longed to a Catholic college, situated 30 
miles from Uruapan. 


The impromptu feast proved to be deli- 
cious fun, especially when a sudden down- 
pour of rain sent us scampering for shelter 
under a partly-caved-in roof. It rained hard 
for an hour, but we didn’t mind it a bit 
huddled under the shaky shelter. We prac- 
ticed our Spanish. 


After the shower we left the college men 
who had invited us to hike with them to 
the volcano. None of us felt quite up to a 
5-mile hike over that piercing, jagged lava, 
so we reluctantly returned to the campa- 
mento. 


It was now about 3:30 in the afternoon. 
The stablemen cordially welcomed us back 
and asked if we didn’t wish to ride. The 
price was still 12 pesos although business 
had been very poor that day; Monday is a 
slow day even at the volcano. We got into 
a huddle for a final consultation and 
decided to play our last card. Picking up 
our bundles, we started walking away in 
the direction of the mountain. 


After we had gone a short distance, the 
stablemen overtook us, asking incredulously 


We rest on an ash-covered hill during our 


hike by the still-smoking lava close to the 
base of the crater. Photo by Mildred Fluck 
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whether we had really given up the idea of 
riding. We had. . . . What was our last 
price? Feeling in a very generous spirit of 
compromise, especially since we didn’t feel 
like walking, we offered them 9 pesos each, 
which was graciously accepted. There was 
a reason for our insistence on settling for 
the right price. 


Lois knew from experience that we would 
have to give a generous tip to the little boy 
guides who would go with us, and so it 
came to pass that besides the 45 pesos for 
the animals, we presented 10 pesos to the 
three children who remained with us for 
the whole trip. 


Important Poncho 


After making certain that we each had 
a poncho strapped to the back of the mount, 
we were on our way. The poncho is either 
a raincoat, or a heavy blanket with 3 holes 
for the head and arms, to protect one from 
the rain. Without this article of clothing 
one would become completely drenched by 
the frequent downpours in that region. It 
is practically impossible to escape a deluge 
regardless of the time of day the trip 1s 
undertaken. 


As we advanced, the presence of the 
volcano made itself more felt by the scene 
of utter desolation which seemed to close 
around us and the ominous rumble that 
followed frequent explosions. Ghosts of 
pine-trees clothed in a light grey ash dotted 
the hillside. Some of the twisted and 
burned trunks were pitiful to behold. With 
part of the tree sunken deep in the cinders 
only short, crooked stumps appeared to 
stick out. These stark and naked reminders 
of sudden death cast a heavy feeling of 
gloom over the atmosphere. 


Aveter two miles of picking a path 
around large holes, immense boulders, and 
quicksand-looking mud, we came to the last 
part of our journey which took us directly 
through the lava. Lois explained that the 
Paricutin lava is of the a-a type, a very 
rough, spiny and lacerating kind, as con- 
trasted to the Pahoehoe, a smooth-looking, 
pavement-like stuff. 


Macho, my mule, an exteremely intelli- 
gent animal, would let the horses lead the 
group while he was content to follow 
behind slowly but surely. He often stopped 
to consider the best way to advance and if 


he spotted anything green, that particular 
way was always best. 

After a steep, difficult climb to the top 
of the mountain, we reached two wooden 
shacks called las casitas. On this windy 
peak we left the horses because it is dan- 
gerous to go further. We just stood for a 
long time contemplating the fuming, belch- 
ing mountain before us. 


Every couple of minutes the smoking 
crater would eject a shower of bombs and 
rocks high into the air. The stones looked 
like a flock of blackbirds flying out of the 
earth. Each barrage was followed by a 
low, thunderous rumble. 


The two casitas were bleak and barren. 
Only one was open; the other one, supposed 
to be for scientists who wished to spend the 
night studying the volcano, was locked and 
boarded up to prevent tourists from hack- 
ing it to pieces for firewood. 


Nocturnal Display 


After a light supper, three Alpine climbers 
in our group decided to hike closer to the 
volcano and pick up samples of the ejected 
matter. Since the smoking lava spread below 
didn’t look very inviting, two of us pre- 
ferred to remain where the authorities had 
decreed safety. Our friends fearlessly ex- 
plored almost to the bottom of the crater 
itself, being careful not to step on any hot 
lava. 


The most magnificent and soul-stirring 
display takes place after dark. The gray 
smoke is transformed into a red glow, the 
black rocks look like incandescent bulbs, 
and the gas shoots forth in tongues of fire 
which can be seen for miles around. Besides 
the spectacular fireworks display, there is a 
continuing flow of lava down the side of 
the cone which in the darkness resembles 
a waterfall of fire. 


It is an unforgettable performance. Nature 
can really put on an elaborate show, making 
use of all its most terrifying and awe-inspir- 
ing elements; lightning repeatedly flashed 
through the heavens, thunder echoed from 
the hills, Particutin rumbled and trembled 
as flaming darts fell across the sky. No 
artificial display could ever hope to compare 
with this spectacular exhibition. Even 
though I knew myself to be safe, a vague 
fear penetrated my consciousness as I won- 
dered what would happen if a tremendous 
blast would come and suddenly pour col- 
umns of lava upon us. 


I; was getting late and the little boys 
were anxious to return home, so we reluc- 
tantly turned away from this memorable 
scene. We had indeed been fortunate to 
have spent so many hours near the vol- 
cano without any discomfort whatsoever. 
Contrary to the usual thing, there had been 
no rain, and the reduced activity of the 
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volcano somewhat eliminated the falling 
dust and ashes of last year. 


That perfect day was not yet over. On 
the way home, as we bounced up and down 
over the rugged road, we began singing 
American and Canadian folk songs. Berna- 
dette, a French-Canadian girl with a golden 
soprano voice, was the spark-plug of our 
song-fests, but since she knew no Mexican 
songs and I was reluctant to inflict my 
croaking on anyone so late at night, we 
neglected Mexican music. 


After we had passed the worst part of 
the road, Salvador, our handsome curly- 
haired chauffeur, who knew no English, 
turned to me and said in Spanish, smiling 
pleasantly, “Would you like to have me 
sing you a song?” Well, of course, we all 
applauded the suggestion. He sang beauti- 
fully, very much with the same voice quality 
and style of Jorge Negrete, Mexico's singing 
gift to the feminine heart, and he was almost 
as goodlooking. 


Encouraged by our enthusiastic praise and 
my song titles, we were treated to a mag. 
nificent concert. Some of the old favorites 
we heard that night were Ay Jalisco no te 
rajes, Marquita Linda, Solamente una Vez, 
Palabras de Mujer, Cuando Vuelvas, Tenta- 
cion, y Soy Puro Mexicano. We arrived 
home tired and happy. 


New Heath Texts 


G anc Skill In Arithmetic by 
Braverman is a text of 150 pages 
issued by D. C. Heath and Company, 
with California offices at 182 Second 
Street, San Francisco 5. 


It successfully meets the problems of large 
numbers of pupils who enter high school 
without having previously succeeded in mas 
tering the fundamentals of arithmetic. It is 
very practical and of specific value to all 
teachers of arithmetic; price $1.40. Pupils 
Graph and Mastery Tests, to accompany 
Braverman’s text, comprises a loose-leaf pad 
of 80 pages. 


Essential Vocational Mathematics, by 
Ewing and Hart, also issued by Heath, pre’ 
sents a first-year course for vocational stu’ 
dents and for those in technical high schools 
who are not preparing to enter college. 


The choice of the material was deter 
mined by a survey of the beginning mathe 
matical needs of students in 22 vocational 
courses. The sequence used in the presenta’ 
tion of mathematical topics is based on those 
needs as well as on the psychological pro’ 
cedures which are regarded as vital in the 
teaching of mathematics. 270 pages illus 
trated; price $1.40. 
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Teachers are well aware 







of the difficulties incident to the use of dilapidated text- 
books. 


They are aware of the effect on the pupils’ morale. 


They are aware that such books are a menace to health. 


Why not protect your textbooks with 
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SURVEY 


Douglas Malcolm, New York City 


P LEASURE travel to Europe dur- 
ing 1946 has faded somewhat from 
the travel scene, due to the extensive 
reconstruction and rehabilitation pro- 
grams which must be at least partially 
completed before the war-devastated 
countries can receive visitors in any 
number, Ralph T. Reed, president of 
the American Express Company, stated 
in the company’s Travel Survey and 
Forecast for the year. 

Consequently, the Western Hemisphere 
will reap the benefit of one of the leading 
exports from the United States, the tourist 
dollar, which in its peak year of 1929 
reached a volume of $651,000,000. 

Canada and Mexico will be two of the 
Most prominent vacation destinations out- 
side of United States territory during the 
year. The record of more than 13,000,000 
annual visitors to Canada will be exceeded 
this year. Since escorted, all-expense tours 
to the republic south of the border are again 
in operation, the trek of tourists to Mexico 
has already begun. 





The Western Hemisphere has survived 
the six years of war unscathed. Adequate 
supplies of materials, labor and capital, plus 
the incentive to prepare for vacationists, 
have prompted tourist-centers to accelerate 
the reconditioning of their facilities and to 
bid for their share of the tourist industry. 

The entire New World, from Canada to 
Argentina, has realized the importance of 
travel to international economy, as well as 
to international understanding. Govern- 
ments are collaborating with private enter- 


prise to assist a travel-wise public. 


As ships are released by the War Ship- 
ping Administration back to their operating 
lines, passenger accommodations for travel 
by sea will become available. The steamship 
lines operating to both the east and west 
coasts of South America, to the Isthmus and 
to the islands of the Caribbean, are planning 
to accommodate an increase in tourist traffic. 

The Grace Line, Alcoa Steamship Com- 
pany, United Fruit Company, Delta Lines, 
the Moore-McCormack Lines, among many 
others, are planning on all types of passen- 
ger accommodations, from those for 12 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Keep them clean and add from one to three years. to the lives 
of the books. 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


persons on freighters to huge, new luxury 
liners devoted solely to passenger space. 

Further reductions in the cost of air 
transportation, both within the United 
States and Canada, as well as to South 
America, are anticipated during 1946. At 
the meeting early in January of the In- 
ternational Air Transport Association, the 
former tangle of passenger fares for trans- 
Atlantic flights was solved and a fixed rate 
was established. This rate, however, is sub- 
ject to reduction later in the year, as new 
and more economically-operated equipment 
becomes available to all competing air- 
lines. 

Indicative of the anticipated increase in 
tourist trade to South America is the recent 
announcement from the American Brazilian 
Association in New York, of construction 
to begin soon on a 700-room hotel, the 
largest in South America, at Praia Vermelho 
in Rio de Janeiro. 

Always the mecca of hundreds of thou- 
sands of motorists, the 27 National Parks 
in the United States are looking to a record 
year. To fulfill requests the National Park 
Service is republishing many informative 


booklets and folders. 


Mieanwune during February, as a 
result of heavy snowfalls, the ski slopes 
from coast to coast are having a banner 
season. 
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-an important time 


Krom Grade 4 to Grade 8 is a 
vital time in a child’s school life. 


His educational needs have 
grown, expanded, taken on new 
depth—make it vital that he de- 
velop the “look it up” habit— 
that he have at his disposal a 
reference work designed exclu- 
sively for his young, developing 
mind. 

Britannica Junior is the only 
encyclopaedia designed specifi- 
cally for the elementary school. 


Britannica Junior’s checked 
vocabulary—like that of a text- 
book—is graded to elementary 
level. Sentence structure and 
length, subject matter, scope of 
information—all are scaled to 
the elementary pupil’s needs. 


Twelve beautiful volumes of 
fascinating, informative material 
—colorful action types of illus- 
tration—a ready-reference vol- 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, information about 
Britannica Junior, and a copy of “How to Use Reference 


Books.” 


Name_ 
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School Use? 


ume that develops the index 
habit—all combine to make 
learning easier for the pupil. 


Britannica Junior embodies 
the same superior standards of 
content and format—the same 
authenticity—which character- 
ize Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
the world’s best known refer- 
ence library. 


You'll want your pupils to en- 
joy the advantages of Britannica 
Junior. For further information, 
and for a free copy of a useful 
booklet, “How to Use Reference 
Books,” fill in the coupon below 
and mail today! 
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SURRENT 


AFFAIRS 


Roy W. Cloud 


- first school year since the 
cessation of World War II is now fully 
under way. It has given promise of 
being a good year for the schools of 
California. 

Thousands of veterans have resumed 
their work in the classrooms, hundreds 
of them as teachers, thousands more 
as students. The teachers all seem glad 
to be back in peacetime pursuits. The 
students, who so short a time ago were 
fighting men, have a seriousness of 
purpose and are eager to secure as 
good an education as possible. 

The State of California and the 
Federal Government are interested in 
these honorably-discharged veterans, 
men and women. The State G.I. bill 
and the National bill both provide 
funds for educational purposes. 

The high schools and junior colleges 
of the State are setting up courses 
which lead these students into voca- 
tional and professional pursuits. Many 
private educational institutions and 
newly-created schools are being set up 
to give specialized courses for vet- 
erans. Every educational advantage 
should be offered the veterans as a 
small return for the great and willing 
services which they have rendered to 
society. 

The Special Session of the Califor- 
nia Legislature was opened at Sacra- 
mento on January 7. Governor War- 
ten in his call specified 53 subjects 
which could be acted upon at this 
session. The large number of items 


made possible a 
proposals. 


great number of 

California Teachers Association, in 
response to a request from the Gov- 
ernor, had specified a number of 
matters which the Association desired 
to have considered. Among these 
were: 


1. Aid to Junior Colleges; 


5 


Funds for building purposes; 


3. Validation of employment of certifi- 
cated employees of school districts; 


4. Increased time in which veterans could 
pay arrearage in amounts due to the State 
Teachers Retirement Fund. 

The Governor did not include: in 
his call a provision to care for in- 
creased Junior College appropriations. 
Three proposals, 
included. 


however, were 


Validation of Employment 


Accordingly, the Association pro- 
posed A.B. 48, by Gaffney and others, 
which validates the employment of 
certificated employees of school dis- 
tricts as of the date of employment, 
regardless of the date of issuance of 
required certificates. This validation 
act was made necessary because suits 
were suggested within a school district 
to require certain certificated em- 
ployees to refund portions of their 
salaries which were paid them before 
their credentials had been filed with 
the county superintendent of schools. 


In practically all cases the school 


officials had been notified by the 
State Department of Education that 
the applications were in due form and 
that the credentials would be issued. 
However, the certification document 
did not reach the superintendent until 
a later date. If a suit should be 
brought and the teachers required to 
return a part of their salary, other 
counties could become involved in 
litigation. 


Veterans Arrearages 


The second proposal, $.B. 64, was 
introduced by Senators Slater of Santa 
Rosa and Quinn of Eureka, at the 
request of CTA. It permits a veteran 
who has been in the Armed Forces of 
the United States to pay any arrearage 
to the State Teachers Retirement Fund 
at the rate of $50 per year, or 20% 
of the arrearage, whichever sum may 
be the greater, for the 5-year period 
immediately following his return from 
service. 

Under the present law, a veteran - 
who returns to schoo] work must pay 
all of the arrearage within the year 
of his return. $.B. 64 does not permit 
Red Cross workers nor those who 
served in the Merchant Marine to pay 
the arrearage in 5 years, because of 
the legal restriction of the Governor’s 


call. 
However, A.B. 56, by Middough 


and others, which gives certain rights 
to those who served in the American 
Red Cross, has been amended to pro- 
vide that teachers who were in Red 
Cross service may have 5 years in 
which to pay retirement arrearage. 
The two bills to allocate funds for 





school-building purposes and to relieve 
distressed districts are being sponsored 
by the State Department of Education. 

S.B. 83, by Senators Powers, McCor- 
mack and Brown, provides $2,300,000, 
to be allocated to distressed school dis- 
tricts which heretofore have received 
Lanham Act Funds: 

1. To supplement the district funds; 

2. Because of increased enrollment caused 
by Federal work; 

3. Sudden increases of population; 

4. Reduction of assessed valuation 
through Federal land purchases. 

The second State Department bill, 
AB. 114, by Assemblyman Werdel 
et al., calls for an appropriation of 
$30,000,000. $15,000,000 of this 
amount, if the bill is enacted, will be 
used: 

1. Fer buildings, to encourage consoli- 
dation; 

2. To assist districts which have reached 
the limit of taxation or which cannot help 
themselves and must have some assistance to 
take care of their schoolbuilding needs. 


The second $15,000,000 of this 
$30,000,000 allocation would be used 
by districts on a matching basis, to 
assist them in their needed schoolhouse 
construction. 

§.B. 72, introduced by Senator Mayo 
of Angels Camp, sets up a fund of 
$90,000,000, to be allocated to Coun- 
ties, Cities and School Districts. The 
funds will be distributed by a new 
State Board created by the act. If 
enacted, this bill would be highly 
advantageous to the school districts 
which have building projects. 

Assembly Bill 119 was introduced 
January 23 by Assemblyman Lloyd W. 
Lowrey and 56 other Assemblymen. 
It provides $30,000,000 for school- 
house construction. $15,000,000 of 
this amount would be allocated to 
distressed or impoverished school dis- 
tricts to assist them in their building 
programs. 

The other $15,000,000 would be 
allocated to school districts for build- 
ing purposes to be used on a matching 
basis. 

A.B. 119 differs from the other 
schoolhouse appropriation bills, already 
mentioned above, in that the entire 
amount would be taken from the 
General Fund of the State. The other 
proposals for schoolhouse construction 


state that the funds to be used for 
such construction shall be part of the 
$90,000,000 which was allocated for 
county and municipal use by the 1945 
Legislature. 

Other bills relating to Education 
have to do with construction of State 
Colleges, buildings at the University 
of California, aid to returned veterans, 
and continuation of child-care centers. 


L. may be of interest to school- 
people to know that just prior to the 
call of the Legislature, newspaper 
writers of Sacramento took an infor- 
mal poll as to the most effective 
members of the Legislature. One of 
those chosen was Assemblyman Julian 
Beck of San Fernando, who is a social 
studies teacher in San Fernando 
High School, in Los Angeles County. 
Assemblyman Beck, during his incum- 
bency in the State Legislature, has 
been a consistent champion for a good 
educational program. He has sponsored 
many of the bills for Education and is 
also a member of the Education Com- 
mittee of the Assembly. 


Roy E. Simpson 


One of the most interested workers 
in the educational field at the Legisla- 


‘ture is the new State Superintendent 


of Public Instruction, Roy E. Simpson. 
Mr. Simpson is rapidly familiarizing 
himself with the various phases of 
work connected with the State Super- 
intendency. He has formed warm 
friendships with many members of 
the State Legislature. His quiet and 
friendly manner of approach is a factor 
in bringing the needs of the schools 
to the attention of the legislators. We 
bespeak for the new State Superin- 
tendent a career of great service for the 
boys and girls and teachers. California 
is indeed fortunate in the choice which 
the Governor made for the leadership 
of Education in this State. 


For the first time in the efforts of National 
Education Association to secure Federal Aid 
for the schools of the United States, success 
was almost achieved. After years of stren- 
uous effort on the part of the school-people, 
the Education Committee of Congress voted 
on the Federal Aid Bill. The vote to send 
the proposal to the floor of the House of 
Representatives for action was defeated by 
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only 2 votes, the roll-call being 10 against 
the bill and 9 for it. Eleven favorable votes 
were necessary. 

This result is most heartening, as it dem- 
onstrates that united effort eventually wil 
bring the desired results. While California 
will not participate in the funds undér the 
Federal Aid Bill, many States which gravely 
need assistance will be able to provide better 
schools if Congress passes the bill which js 
being urged by NEA. 

California education has suffered a distinct 
loss in the death of Dr. Grayson N. Kefauyer 
who died recently of a heart attack dt 
delivering a lecture in Los Angeles. Dr. 
Kefauver followed Dr. Elwood P. Cubberley 
as Dean of the School of Education at 
Stanford University. For 10 years he gave 
leadership at Stanford and throughout Cali- 
fornia and the Nation. 

For the past 3 years he had been on 
leave, working for the establishment of an 
International Office of Education to pro- 
mote peace and unity throughout the world. 
His work in this respect was financed by a 
private foundation. When the Charter of 
the UNCIO was signed in San Francisco 
in 1945, and before it was ratified, Dr. 
Kefauver was appointed by the Department 
of State of the United States Government 
to serve as a representative at a meeting to 
be held somewhere in Europe for the pur- 
pose of forming an international organization. 
The United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization met in London 
November 8 to 17, 1945. 

Dr. Kefauver was chosen to serve on the 
International Secretariat, with the rank of 
Minister. He had returned to his home in 
Palo Alto, preparatory to returning to Lon- 
don. Dr. Kefauver was 45 years of age. It 
is to be regretted that a man of his ability 
and importance to education should have 
been taken so early. 


Recent Meetings 


Among the meetings which I have attended 
recently was one in Oroville on the evening 
of January 16. The occasion was an Insti- 
tute of the teachers of Butte County. Jay 
Partridge, county superintendent of schools, 
had assigned the preparation of the program 
to Chester Hoar, principal of Biggs Elemen- 
tary School. The meeting was held in the 
high school at Oroville, the teachers of the 
county being in attendance. 

Malcolm Murphy, president of the North 
ern Section and principal of Sacramento 
High School, assumed the responsibility of 
taking the speakers to the meeting. They 
were State Superintendent Roy Simpson, 
Michael Nugent, who is Mr. Murphy's vice’ 
principal, and the Secretary of CTA. Mr. 
Nugent, formerly president of Butte County 
Teachers Association, has recently returned 
from services as an officer in the United 
States Flying Forces. He is a nephew of 
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the late Mark Keppel, for many years Presi- 
dent of California. Teachers Association. 
Fach of the four gentlemen mentioned above 
made short talks to the group, after which 
a general question-and-answer session ensued. 

On Saturday, January 19, the Bay Section 
of California Teachers Association held its 
meeting ih San Francisco. Miss Cecilia O'Neil 
of San Jose High School assumed the presi- 
dency of the Section. In a well-timed speech 
and in a charming manner Miss O'Neil 
outlined the program of the Section for this 
year. Following committee reports, the State 
Executive Secretary outlined bills of interest 
to education at the Special Session of the 
Legislature. 


TL Saturday, January 26, at Santa Lucia 
Inn, an interesting session of Central Coast 
Section was held. Paul Dias, principal of 
San Juan Bautista School, relinquished his 
presidency to Joel J. Pryde, newly-elected 
president of the Section. T. S$. MacQuiddy, 
the well-known and efficient secretary of 
the Section, and other officers and committee 
members, reported on educational matters 
the Section. The Central Coast 
Section membership, as in other parts of 


within 


California, reflects a fine spirit of interest 
in the affairs of California Teachers 


Association. 


OUR PROFESSION 


IS TEACHING A PROFESSION ?* 


Guy H. Jaggard, Bakersfield; CTA State Council Representative 


W ar do you think? In Cali- 
fornia last year 1 teacher out of 6 was 
new to the job of teaching, and the 
average for the whole U. S. is about 
the same. 

Emergency certificates for last year 
totaled 480,000 for the nation; there 
are more this year. Since Pearl Har- 
bor 280,000 teachers have quit the 
profession. 

In 1941-2 (beginning of the war) 
one teacher in 200 had an emergency 
certificate; in 1944-45 one in 10 had a 
substandard emergency certificate. 

California falls right at the average 
for the nation. 

What would we think of the medi- 
cal profession if 1 doctor out of 6 in 
the community was new to the job, 
and 1 out of 10 of them was a horse- 
doctor or an interne from a hospital. 

The only shame I feel in making 
the comparison is I feel I should 
apologize to the veterinarians. Some 
of them are really trained for the job. 


What does it take to make a pro- 
fession? 


1. Training A minimum standard be- 
low which we will not go and a credential 
that attests to that preparation. We were 
there before the war, we must come back 
to it as soon as possible. We can’t call it 


—_ 


*From CTA Central Section, Kern County 
Division Bulletin. 


a profession when a high school graduate 
can get in by taking a “refresher” course 
for 3 months. 


2. A code of ethics — The relationships 


of a teacher to his fellows, his superiors and 
his community; his responsibilities on the 
job; his willingness and determination to 
form a close bond of professional interest, 
pride and fellowship. 


3. Continuous service in the profession 
—TIt is the doctor or lawyer of years of 
service who commands the esteem and 
respect of the community. The turn-over 
mentioned at the beginning of this article 
scarcely qualifies the profession as one to 
deserve creditable mention as a profession 
in the community. 


4. Public Service — No group of people 
are in a more advantageous position to be 
classed as public servants. It is up to us to 
prove that the laborer is worthy of his hire. 


Aims of a Professional Organization 


1. To set high standards for the profes- 
sion and maintain them. We must insist 
that the emergency credentials be worked 
out as soon as possible, either by improve- 
ment of teachers in service or by elimina- 
tion. 


This includes also a willingness to re- 
survey standards and make renewed prep- 
aration to reach the new standard. 


2. To develop a competent staff which 
can carry out the aims and ideals of the 
school code, and a cooperative spirit within 
the staff. 


3. Secure proper remuneration consistent 
with a high professional standard. 


4. Protect the profession from criticism 
by maintaining a high standard and defend- 
ing our individual members when they 
maintain that standard, 


To accomplish these aims for the 
teaching profession demands organiza- 
tion with full membership and strong 
local units to reach the grass roots and 
serve the members. 


Young America Films, 18 East 41st Street, 
New York City 17, have issued an 18-page 
annotated Preliminary Announcement of 
their film list, indicating grade levels. In 
addition, their catalog of visual equipment, 
including the Natco 16mm _ sound-on-film 
projector, Argus 35mm slidefilm and slide 
projectors, Radiant screens, Radiant lamps, 
and Neumade equipment, is also available. 


California school-people using films are 
urged to obtain both the Preliminary An- 
of Visual 


nouncement and the catalog 


Equipment. 


Membership of CTA Board of Direetors 


Roy W. Cloud 


An amendment in the Articles of Incorporation of California Teachers Association was 


submitted to the members of the Association through Sierra Educational News. 


Ballots 


also were sent to every school district in the State. 


The proposed change was to increase the membership of the Board of Directors from 


9 to not more than 15. 


The membership of California Teachers Association for the calendar year 1945 was 


39,413. 


Therefore, the proposed change required 19,708 favorable votes. 


A total of 11,715 votes was received. Since this was several thousand short of the 
required legal number of favorable votes, the proposed amendment has been declared iost 
by the Board of Directors, California Teachers Association, and no further action will be 


taken in the matter. 
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GUIDING THE PUPIL 


GUIDANCE AS SEEN BY A CLASSROOM TEACHER 


Ray L. Spaugh, Teacher of Speech, Pomona Junior College, Pomona 


No one can deny the fact that 
guidance today differs greatly from 
that of a few years ago. The war, 
with its many problems, has so 
changed the thinking of our youth, 
teachers, and parents that we seem 
bewildered. Those of our students 
who have spent a time on the battle- 
fields have reurned with a different 
conception of the philosophy of life. 


They see a need for a change in 
educational directions and they natu- 
rally look to those within the school 
systems to start the change. That this 
is needed will not in this article be 
denied or affirmed; that careful and 
wise guidance and counseling is needed 
should be shouted from the housetops. 


Those of us who are interested in 
and are doing guidance work must 
undergo a careful period of introspec- 
tion. We must ask ourselves and 
strive to answer many questions. One 
of these is—-What is Guidance? A 
rather self-satisfying answer that I get 
from myself is: 


Guidance is a conditioning of the adjust- 
ment of the student both in the present and 
in the future and the fullest realization of all 
his potentialities, and these two sets of fac- 
tors are of the utmost importance. 


Another question that must be asked 
and answered is—-With what is a 
Guidance Program Concerned? A 
fairly good answer might be something 


like this: 


The guidance program cannot function 
adequately unless the philosophy of guid- 
ance permeates our entire school — teachers 
and pupils alike. Each teacher, counselor, 
administrator, and curriculum expert must 
be vitally concerned with discovering and 
meeting the developmental needs of our 
growing students. 


We must realize that each student 
has the right to live in an environment 
in which he may realize his social, 
intellectual, physical, and emotional 
potentialities in order that he may 
develop as a happy and effective per- 
sonality. Since each student’s potenti- 


alities and development are unique, he 
must be studied that his needs as an 
individual may be discovered and ade- 
quate plans be made to meet these 
needs. 


Another question that enters into 
complete guidance is, How much can 
a teacher know about a student? It is 
not necessarily how much we can 
know about a student from a study of 
his record but rather how much we 
can learn about him through guidance. 
After learning about him through 
contacts, studying his records, noting 
his actions and reactions under all 
circumstances, we may then feel we 
are started on the road to a better 
guidance program. 


Cardinal Objectives 


We must never lose sight of the fact that 
the right-minded classroom teacher is one 
who thinks of each of his pupils as an inter- 
esting and, we hope, interested, young 
friend whom he wants to understand and 
help. Many are the ways in which he can 
help. He may help the youngster who comes 
to him to choose, prepare for, enter upon, 
adjust to, and make progress in a course, 
curriculum, or school. He must be able to 
assist the pupil in developing the power to 
make wise choices when facing crises. 

The classroom teacher should aim to make 
the individual increasingly self-directive in 
order that he make his choice intelligently: 
attempt to develop a point of view that will 
be helpful in utilizing his leisure time or 
choosing avocational pursuits. He has an 
opportunity to be of real service in impart- 
ing occupational information in the student's 
chosen field of specialization. 


A cardinal objective for the classroom 
teacher to attain is the art of making the 
counselee feel that there is not only the 
pupil-teacher aspect involved, but that there 
is a friend to friend relation existing. The 
student must feel that there is complete 
understanding between the two: that his 
personality is being recognized: that there 
are no barriers existing and that each is 
mutually engaged in sharing problems. 
When the student feels no restraint whatso- 
ever, excellent counseling will result and 
there will exist a feeling of mutual benefit. 

It would seem unwise for any counselor 
ever to think of any student as a problem 
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child. Rather must we feel that here is a 
child with a problem which, at the moment 
is a bit heavy for his young shoulders to 
bear. 

To assist us in attaining this Perspective 


a story comes to my mind which I shall 
relate: 


There was once a wicked and selfish giant 
who in his whole life saw no good in anyone 
except himself. In fact, his whole life had been 
wasted in doing evil instead of good. 


However, one night, a great change came 
over him and he burned with a desire to be of 
service to his fellowmen. Consequently he built 
himself a house by the side of a broad and 
bridgeless stream and, to atone for all the evil 
he had done, he carried the travelers across the 
stream on his broad shoulders. 


One night a stranger stopped and asked to 
be carried across. The giant took the traveler, 
then a light burden, upon his shoulders and 
marched bravely out into the stream. But as 
he went on, the load grew heavier and heavier 
until at last it seemed that he and his burden 
must sink forever beneath the waves, 


He then looked up and saw that he was not car. 
rying a mere human but the Christ Child. 


Immediately he received Christ's strength 
and was able to carry Him across the 
stream. Since then he has been known as 
St. Christopher, the Burden-Bearer. So 
must we, as counselors, become St. Christo- 
phers and become burden-bearers if we 
are to be of value in. this great field of 
counseling. 


A, a last statement I should like to 
say that the old idea that “Guidance 
is the effort to see through Bill and 
see Bill through” must be thrown 
aside. We must accept a new defini- 
tion which might be — “Guidance is 
the effort to help Bill see through 
himself and to see himself through.” 


If we take this modern view of our 
program, then we shall see construc: 
tive advancement; if we persist in the 
old, then guidance becomes merely 
another car in the long train of 


pedagogy. 
* * * 


Science Talent Search 


N ames of 40 science-talented high school 
seniors — finalists in the 5th annual Science 
Talent Search —- were announced in Wash: 
ington, D.C., by Watson Davis, Director of 
Science Clubs of America. 


Finalists of this first peace-time Search 
have been awarded trips to Washington in 
March with all expenses paid, to attend the 
five-day Science Talent Institute and com: 
pete for $11,000 in Westinghouse Science 
Scholarships. 
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SCHOOL BOND ISSUE 


SANTA ANA PLANS NEW COMMUNITY JUNIOR COLLEGE 


John Duke, Journalism Instructor, Santa Ana Junior College, Orange County 


De cans ago a king watched a 
spider spin his web and thereby learned 
, lesson in perserverance. Educators 
and Board members of Santa Ana 
might easily duplicate that tale today 
even to the happy ending. 

In 1933 the earthquake that de- 
stroyed many of the buildings in 
Southern California, or strained them 
so severely that the edifices had to be 
destroyed, cost the Santa Ana Junior 
College its home. 

As.a temporary measure the school 
was scattered in older buildings and 
bungalows in anticipation that new 
buildings would soon be constructed to 
house the active college organization. 

Members of the Board of Educa- 
tion, however, first began a campaign 
to reconstruct the high school, so the 
college group was forced to wait. 
Finally, in 1938, the building program 
was placed before the voters of the 
community. Even with the promised 
aid of the Federal government, which 
would have relieved much of the local 
tax-payers problem, the bond issue was 
defeated by 261 votes. 


Discouraged, but knowing the need for 
adequate facilities, members of the Board of 
Education, members of the faculty, and 
students continued to press the idea of the 


need for a new campus. Plans and counter- 
plans were discussed at various times. Pro- 
posals were made to consolidate with other 
county high schools. Once the Board even 
authorized the purchase of property only 
to have the zoning commission of the city 
block the construction of the college by 
refusing to re-zone the district. 


A New Campus 


Finally, through direct taxation, the 
Board raised enough money to buy the land 
on which to build a new campus. This step 
was taken because in the earlier bond elec- 
tion much criticism had been leveled for 
pushing the bond campaign when a site had 
not yet been chosen. 


The new campaign was started in the fall 

of 1945 when school opened, with the 
junior college faculty being called together 
by Director John H. McCoy in an open 
meeting for suggestions as to methods of 
carrying on the drive to pass the bonds. 


While this group made preliminary plans, 
the Trustees set the date for the vote and 
decided the amount of the bond issue — 
$994,000. Earlier, during the summer 
months, an architect had been employed to 
map out the proposed buildings and to con- 
struct a miniature of the new campus. 


The model was finished and prominently 
displayed in downtown windows so that the 
people could see what they were voting for. 
Newspaper publicity was obtained on the 
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strength of the model in many Southland 
papers. 


Civic groups began to take an interest in 
the project at this stage of the campaign, 
and the Junior Chamber of- Commerce, 
which was an extremely active group, was 
the first to endorse the new school. 


Educators immediately took advantage of 
this support. Contacts were made with the 
business leaders and a steering committee 
formed to carry on the campaign as a com- 
munity affair, rather than just a purely 
educational project. With a central cam- 
paign committee composed of representa- 
tives of the Board of Education, the junior 
college faculty, and business leaders, the 
basic plans were laid to complete a success- 
ful bond campaign. 


Behind the entire organization was the 
knowledge that in order to succeed, the 
campaign must go over in the face of a 
hostile press. The only daily newspaper in 
Santa Ana opposed the junior college and 
carried on @ daily attack through its edi- 
torial page. 


Erort was made by the central com- 
mittee to secure the support of the Santa 
Ana Independent, a weekly newspaper in 
the community, and with the help of the 
merchants this was done. This paper, 
through the editor's policy of comment in 
news stories, fought the daily for a solid 
month and gave tremendous support to the 
junior college backers. 


A Campaign Fund 


A campaign fund was secured by the 
committee through solicitation of merchants 
and educators, and this money was used in 
various publicity mediums to carry the 


This is the model of the new campus, Santa Ana Junior College 
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message to the people of Santa Ana’s need 
for more adequate college facilities. 


Full-page advertisements were taken in 
the weekly paper by the campaign com- 
mittee, and merchants in the city also took 
ads or slanted their copy to include a “Vote 
Yes” in their regular merchandise appeals. 

Two weeks before election day, the com- 
mittee contracted for a nightly radio spot 
and brought before the microphone business 
leaders who spoke in behalf of the new 
campus. Dr. W. T. Boyce, director of 
Fullerton jaysee, journeyed to Santa Ana 
and made a strong plea for expanding edu- 
cational facilities in the Orange County seat. 

The theaters were also used. Joe Yocam, 
a former student, and now a prominent 
Los Angeles news commentator, assisted in 
the filming of a movie trailer which was 
shown in all five local theaters for seven 
days prior to the election. Placards were 
placed in downtown windows and neighbor- 
hood stores featuring “Vote Yes” slogans; 
signs were placed on automobile bumpers, 
and 18,000 pamphlets were mailed to the 
voters of the community. 


In all this work, the students and the fac- 
ulty of the junior colleges worked side by side 
with the business group. It was an exhibi- 
tion of team work. Students made a per- 
sonal canvass of the community on the 
deadline of registration, asking all residents 
to be sure and sign up. Students appeared 
on radio panels, gave speeches before vari- 
ous clubs, passed out placards, and turned 
over every issue of the college paper to 
strong appeals for a new campus. 


Or election day a campaign to get the 
voters to the polls was conducted. With the 
necessity of obtaining a two-thirds majority 
staring them in the face, the central com- 
mittee was convinced that the issue would 
be settled on the basis of whether the 
people went to the polls, especially those 
favoring the election. 

Students, educators, and business leaders 
divided themselves into precinct workers on 
the final day. Hundreds of voters in the 
community were contacted by telephone or 
in person and were asked to go to the polls 
and vote. Those people that could not get 
to their voting booths — for any reason — 
were assisted. 


Many Precinct Workers 


Cars brought those to the polls that could 
not walk. Students minded the children 
while mothers cast their ballot. Registration 
mix-ups were straightened out — and always 
the people were being reminded by tele- 
phone and by students knocking on the 
doors to be sure to go out and vote. 


During the day stickers for a “Yes Vote” 
appeared on all the windows downtown, a 
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special extra of the weekly paper appeared, 
and the day preceding, a majority of the 
advertising space in the opposition’s daily 
paper was purchased by merchants, featuring 
the junior college campaign. 


The concentrated drive succeeded by a 
three-to-one majority. Today Santa Ana 
voters look forward to building a community 
college which will eventually serve 2500 
students on a 48-acre campus. 


placed on the vocational program with sub- 
jects offered in citriculture, aviation, and 
mechanics. Geology, mineralogy, art, pho- 
tography and other specalized departments 
will be enlarged to meet the expected 
increase in enrollment. 


Twelve years of waiting, 12 years of 
striving, and 12 years of repeated failures 
had not dampened the enthusiasm of those 
seeking a new junior college. 

Courses will be offered in all the regular 


Like the king in the olden days it was 
academic fields. Special emphasis will be 


merely a case of try, try again! 





AID FOR SCHOOLHOUSES 


a government has some responsibility to the States and localities 
to assist in placing the school plants of the nation in good condition again. 


This responsibility is at ieast two-fold in nature: 


1. These plants deteriorated rapidly during the war in rendering services 
national in character —some 12,000,000 persons were trained for war-work 
in the schools of the nation; 

2. The planning now for future school construction is an essential step 
in the wise administration of pubiic affairs with emphasis upon maintaining 
full employment throughout our country. 


To date Congress has authorized a modest beginning in planning public works. 
Under the provisions of Public Law 49, there is available through Federal Works Agency 
a total of $17,500,000 which the States and localities are eligible to share in planning 
public works. This appropriation is inadequate and its significance exists for the most 


part in the policy which it establishes in relation to federal participation in a public works 
program. 


More recently there has been introduced in the Congress two bills which should 


be of deep interest and concern to educators throughout the nation. These two bills are 
identical. 


HR4499 was introduced by Congressman Matthew M. Neely (W. Va.), October 
25, 1945. 


S1719 was introduced by Senator Wayne Morse (Oregon). December 20. 1945. 


The first bill is pending before the House Education Committee, the second before 
the Senate Committee on Education and Labor. 


Dates for hearings have not yet been set in either House or Senate. 


The legislation has been endorsed by the NEA and is in line with princi 
ples approved by the Governors Conference, the National Council of Chief 
State School Officers, the American Association of School Administrators, 
the National Council of Schoolhouse Construction, and the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. 


This legislation should be brought under immediate review by the organized 
teaching profession with a view to clearing channels for the expression of public opinion 
to members of the House and Senate at the opportune moment. 


Cops of these bills may be had upon ‘reauest to your Congressman or Senators.— 
From NEA Legislative Federal Relations Division, Legislative News Flash. 
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CLASSROOM PETS 


THE HOUSING OF CLASSROOM PETS 


Cpl. George H. Hanley, U. S. Army* 


C aurora is the home of an 
almost phenomenal number of small, 
interesting animals. Many of these are 
carried to school by children. Usually 
they are ill-housed in the classroom; 
often they sicken or die. Seldom are 
they adequately exhibited so that the 
most can be learned of their habits 
and appearance. 

Each type of animal has its own 
peculiar requirements and should be 
considered separately. The following 
five creatures are widespread in Cali- 
fornia, especially easy to obtain, of 
great educational interest, but seldom 
are cared for properly. They have all 
been kept successfully in the classroom 
at the Washington Junior High School 
at Bakersfield in the manners de- 
scribed. We have found all to be ideal 
nature study subjects. Others undoubt- 
edly will know of other satisfactory 
methods for housing these same ani- 
mals in the school room. 


Crawfish 


Crawfish, crayfish, or crawdads, as they 
are variously called, are creatures with gills. 
Because of this most teachers put them in 
an aquarium or jar full of water. The water 
will not ordinarily contain enough oxygen 
to supply their needs. As a result they 
usually die in a few days. 


A number of crawfish may be kept in a 
single jar for as long as a month, however, 
if the water is shallow enough to allow their 
backs to protrude about one-half inch into 
the air. Capillary action will keep their 
gills moist under their gill covers while they 
can draw what oxygen they need directly 
from the air. Meet this one requirement 
and the crawfish becomes one of the hardiest 
of all classroom pets, surviving crowded 
conditions, lack of food, and much han- 
dling. Bits of meats and greens serve as 
food. Only a minute amount is necessary 
every few days. 

Pocket gophers are often described as 


*Home address, 2201 B Street, Bakersfield. 

George H. Hanley is on leave of absence from 
his teaching position in the Bakersfield City 
Schools, where he did excellent work in the 
teaching of science. I am glad to see him re- 
ceive recognition through the Sierra Educational 
News.— John L. Compton, Superintendent of 
Schools, Bakersfield. 


uninteresting, ill tempered and not adaptable 
to captivity. We have found them to be 
none of these if cared for properly. In the 
November, 1944, issue of the Journal -of 
Mammalogy, I described in detail a suitable 
cage for gophers. Basically it is a one-foot 
cube made by lacing squares of half-inch 
mesh wire screen together with bare copper 
wire. This sits in a metal tray of news- 
papers. The bottom square of screen is 
caved in to raise it above the newspapers. 
The door is a flap of the same wide-mesh 
screen hinged to the top of the cage with a 
few twists of copper wire. Intermediate 
grade children can build such cages under 
supervision. Such cages would prove suit- 
able for other rodents also. 

No water is required. The little beasts 
require a large amount of grass, lettuce, 
carrots, etc., each day. The excrete a great 
quantity of rather odorless urine. The 
concave shape of the cage bottom allows 
good drainage and the wide mesh passes 
other excrement onto the papers. These 
should be changed daily. 

Gophers kept in boxes of dirt often work 
themselves to death. Unless the quantity 
of dirt in such boxes is greater than a 
classroom permits, the excessive urine soon 
sours the soil. Another objection to placing 
soil in a gopher cage is that it obscures the 
actions of the rodent. The captive will 
exhibit his amazing pushing and digging 
techniques quite satisfactorily on the masses 
of lettuce and grass he is fed each day with- 
out soil being present. 

Don’t waste time on injured gophers. An 
injured specimen will almost always die 
within a day or two. Its teeth are too 
dangerous to permit easy treatment of the 
wounds. It is best not to put two gophers 
in the same cage. They usually fight one 
another. In the wild, gophers are solitary; 
that is, only one is found in a burrow. 

The gophers are of great economic inter- 
est as soil cultivators in undeveloped areas 
and as pests in agricultural districts. Aside 
from this, their remarkable teeth, feet, fur- 
lined pockets, and enormous heads are 
certainly worthy of a 
attention. 

Gophers can be obtained unharmed by 
flooding their burrows with water. 


nature student's 


Tree Toads (Hylae) 


The cage should be of screen with a few 
water cups tied to the sidewalls. The bot- 


tom should be dark and contain bits of 
decayed wood that is kept moist all the 
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time. Neither the cups nor the wood should 
ever be allowed to dry out. The whole cage 
should be fly-proof so insect food will not 
escape. A tiny hole just large enough to 
insert a fly should be present. 


One simple way to construct such a cage 
is to lace together with copper wire a cylin- 
der of screen so it will fit snugly into a 
coffee can. The can-lid can be laced onto 
one end of the cylinder as a roof. Tin-cups 
can be laced on the screen interior about 
half way from the bottom. A nail-hole in 
the lid allows flies to be inserted and per- 
mits water to be squirted into the cups by 
a medicine dropper. 


In such a cage a California tree-toad has 
been sharing my Army life for the last year 
in Wisconsin and Kansas. His song at night 
causes the boys in the barracks to dream of 
camping on the banks of the roaring Los 
Angeles River back home. 


The hyla will spend much of its time in 
the cups in full view. Males sing often in 
the classroom, puffing their throats up to a 
tremendous size. The great ability of our Pa- 
cific Hyla to change color is a good subject 
for a nature lesson, too. Even the American 
chameleon one purchases at carnivals does 
not vary its color so much. 


Biyinc insects are the preferred food. 
Many soft-bodied grubs are suitable. Hard- 
shelled insects such as beetles are usually 
rejected. Two flies a day will prove to be 
an adequate diet. 
a week instead will prove equally satisfac- 
tory. An audience during feeding will not 
disturb the hyla. They will quickly learn 
to eat from one’s fingers if one will avoid 
handling the toad itself. 


A heavier feeding twice 


These tree-toads can entertain a class by 
walking right up the wall of a classroom, 
illustrating the use of their remarkable toe 
pads. 


Slender Salamanders 


These amazing creatures are exceedingly 
common along our entire California coast- 
line, throughout our coastal mountain ranges, 
and in the foothills and mountains sur- 
rounding the entire San Joaquin and Sacra- 
mento Valleys. In these areas they may be 
found under almost any rock, board, or 
fallen tree. They are even common in gar- 
dens. Even so, few persons are aware of 
their existence, either overlooking their dull 
coloration or mistaking them for earthworms. 


They are readily kept in a jar with a layer 
of moss over a few clods in the bottom. 
These may be arranged to make a very 
pretty vivarium. The top of the jar must 
be covered since the salamanders can climb 
up the glass sides. Mosquito bar held in 
place by a rubber band makes an ideal cover. 
A spoonful of water each day keeps the 
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interior humid. The jar 
where the sun will hit it. 


must not be placed 


Their food is easy to supply. Plant lice 
(aphids) congregate in large numbers on 
the buds, leaves, and branch tips of roses, 
grapes, and many other plants. These 
minute insects can be shaken into the jar in 
great numbers, or a bud covered with them 
can be dropped into the vivarium. 


This salamander is remarkable for its 
extreme attenuation, being just as slender 
as an earthworm. Its feet are tiny enough 
to be laughable to children. The small head 
looks something like a toad’s. Food is cap- 
tured, as does the toad, by throwing a long, 
sticky tongue out at the insect. 


It has no lungs, depending on its skin 
and mouth for oxygen absorption. The ani- 
mal never enters water, living always on 
land. Eggs are laid on land, hatching 
directly into miniatures of the parents. The 
tadpole stage is passed within the egg. 


Since there are more species of salaman- 
ders in California than there are frogs, 
toads, and hyla, this group of animals 
should deserve a place in the classroom. The 
Slender Salamander is our most numerous 
and widespread species. No California ani- 
mal possesses more unique features than this 
one. 


Garter and Water Snakes 


These reptiles are often housed in wet, 
humid cages since the teacher wrongly 
assumes that. any creature that spends so 
much time near the water must prefer such 
conditions. Like most snakes, however, 
garter snakes survive best in a dry, well- 
ventilated cage with only a pan of water 
present for drinking and occasional soaking. 
Toads, frogs, fish, and pollywogs are the 
best food sources. Often garter snakes will 
eat fresh dead animals as well as the living. 


This is California's most widespread and 
common type of harmless snake. They eat 
well in the classroom. Their diet and great 
numbers cause them to be of considerable 
economic importance. Their usual dainty 
size makes them ideal subjects with which 
to combat children’s reptile phobias. 


General Principles 


After describing these specific housing 
methods, a few generalized reasons for 
housing failure within the classroom may be 
mentioned. 


Glass containers are heat traps. Anyone 
who has crawled into a closed car on a 
bright day knows how much warmer the 
interior of the car is than the surrounding 
air. The reason for this is that light rays 
can pass through glass. Inside the glass 


container the light rays strike objects and 
change to heat. Heat rays, however, do not 


readily pass through glass, and, therefore, 
are trapped. 


The important point to be drawn from 
this is that all glass cages must be well 
ventilated. Large-mouthed jars are suitable 
for some animals if mosquito-bar is snapped 
over the top with a rubberband. A perfo- 
rated jar-lid is not suitable. Never leave a 
glass cage in the sun. A small piece of 
moist sponge will help keep the interior 
comfortable for some animals. 


An attempt to simulate the native envi- 
ronment of a school pet is not always 
desirable, notwithstanding the recommenda- 
tions of many naturalists. There are several 
reasons for this. Often the simulated natural 
environment would obscure the actions of 
the animal. Night animals such as bats, 
kangaroo rats, owls or burrowing animals 
present this problem especially. Also many 
parts of an animal’s environment are inci- 
dental to the creature's existence and health. 
We know that many Arctic and tropical 
beasts outlive their uncaged brothers in 
quite unnatural zoos. 


The pocket gopher’s natural environment 
is the soil, yet he will soon die in a cage 
containing soil unless the amount of dirt 
given to him is greater than is feasible in 
the classroom. In such cases the imitation 
of the natural habitat of the animal is actu- 
ally detrimental since practical limitations 
make perfect simulation impossible. Like- 
wise a wet cage will be unhealthy for a 
garter or water snake. 


Small animals should never be held or 
grasped, but rather guided like sheep. 
Imagine the bruising you would sustain if 
you were picked up and handled by a giant. 
It is little wonder that much handled pets 
often do not tame down well. Most wild 
creatures quickly lose their fear of their 
captors if they are guided by blocking their 
paths with one’s hands. In holding a small 
beast, support him from underneath and let 
him do the holding. 


W arm water will hold less oxygen 
than cold water. In the summer and in 
warm rooms aquarium water will seldom 
contain enough oxygen to supply the needs 
of water animals. They soon become ill and 
die. Ideally, fish can best be kept in the 
class in the Winter. It would be well to 
replace them with other pets during the 
warmer months. Some tropical fish are an 
exception to this rule. Aquaria are better 
maintained on the outside of a shady win- 
dow sill in the cool air than inside the 
heated room. To insure enough oxygen, the 
ratio of water to animal (fish, crawfish, 
pollywogs, or snails) should be as large as 
possible. In other words, keep only a few 
small specimens. 


High air temperatures may also be par- 
tially counteracted by using a large, shallow 
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container. This means that the surface 
exposed to the air is great compared to the 
volume of water. Evaporation will cool the 
water somewhat. Also, water animals -an 
thus more readily gulp air at the surface to 
supplement their scant oxygen supply. 


Observing these few rules should greatly 
decrease the mortality of classroom pets. 


The Word Weavers 


Bx Word Weavers was organ- 
ized on May 25, 1944, as an adult 
protest against the rising tide of Sur 
realism and unintelligible individualism 
in Literature. 


It called for an active participation 
in the creation and appreciation of 
poetry through the study of the tradi- 
tional forms of composition, Interpre- 
tive Reading of our own contemporary 
poets and the development of the Art 
of Conversation. 


We believe that cultural communication 
has always marked an advanced civilization, 
that rhythmic expression is essential to emo- 
tional harmony and that shared experience 
is the basis of permanent happiness, pre- 
serving mental alertness into the years of 
retirement. 


Sincere interest in our aims is the only 
requirement for membership. We have an 
increasing number of retired teachers who 
find an absorbing resource and pleasant 
stimulation in meetings in which participa: 
tion soon becomes an agreeable compulsion. 


For 1946 we plan to develop our conver: 
sation groups among local Parent Teacher 
Associations, to reach out by correspondence 
to teachers in lonely places and to repeat 
our National Ballad Contest in honor of 
Stephen Vincent Benet. 


The group is under the leadership of 
Mrs. Edna St. John Crockett, a former 
teacher and professional woman and a poet 
of distinction, writing under the name of 
Edna St. John. Our literary advisers are 
Stanton Coblentz, Irene Wilde, Julia Boyn- 
ton Green and Murray Skinner, whose 
names are well-known in the literary field. 


Betty Bennett, 

Secretary, 

The Word Weavers, 

166714 Griffith Park Boulevard, 


Los Angeles 26. 
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UNO Edueation 


Tue recent United Nations Education 
Conference in London, England, was the 
theme for an extended article by Catherine 
and George Polk, foreign correspondents for 
Los Angeles Daily News and published in 
that paper December 14, 1945. 

They reported that at the conference 
plans ‘were completed for three immediate 
objectives : 

1 — Establishment of a center for facilitating 
exchange of students and teachers among the 
United Nations. This organization is expected 
to prepare the groundwork for creation of the 
contemplated new international university. 

9— Physical rehabilitation of shattered educa- 
tional and scientific equipment in war devas- 
tated countries. 

3— United Nations co-operation to keep school 
systers from becoming instruments of aggres- 
sive governmental policy, such as happened in 
Germany — where millions of German youths 
were misled into believing they were a master 
race destined to rule the world. 


—Courtesy of Los Angeles Daily News; 
Robert L. Smith, General Manager. 


Sanitary Requirements for School Lunches 
is the title of a 9-page mimeographed state- 
ment, issued by the Joint Committee. of 
NEA and AMA on Health Problems in 
Education; a copy may be obtained by 
addressing Dr. W. W. Bauer, secretary, 535 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago 10. 

The material is modified from a statement 
by the Minnesota State Nutrition Council 
school lunch committee in cooperation with 
divisions of sanitation and preventable dis- 
eases, Minnesota Department of Health. 

It stresses that lunchroom directors, prin- 
cipals and school physicians or health 
officers should work together to see that 
sanitary measures are enforced and thus 
prevent the spread of disease through foods. 





A PRAYER ON GROWING OLD 


Ruth Jaeger Buntain, 2nd Grade Teacher, Wasco Union Elementary School, 
Kern County 


I DO not mind the years, Lord, but teach me how to age most beautifully. 


About me I see faces worn and tired; with petty lines and tight, com- 
pressed lips afraid to smile. They show an unquenched thirst for beauty. 
Empty cisterns, they might have filled ere this. 


Dear God, when I am aged, may all the lines around my eyes be crinkly 
ones that show I've loved to laugh. No drooping lips to say I’ve taken down 
my flags. No screwed-up face to show a drouth of mirth, a dearth of love. 


I do not mind the years, Lord, but teach me how to age most beautifully. 





PUBLIC SCHOOLS WEEK 


Mary Lou Peacock, Commissioner of Public Relations, Sweetwater Union High School, 
National City, San Diego County 


‘Wasa parents of two com- 
munities — the entire South Bay area 
of San Diego — what one high school 
was doing for their children posed a 
real problem for Sweetwater Union 


High school. 


Last year the junior and senior 
students (enrollment 673) attended 
school from 7:45 until 12:15. The 
sophomores (enrollment 492) went 
from 12:30 until 5 p.m. Adult educa- 
tion classes (enrollment 3,031) were 
conducted nightly from 6 p.m. to 10 


p.m. Continuation high school (enroll- 


Sweetwater Band and Su-hi Cadets performing for public in front of Chula Vista 
Furniture Store. Cadets l. to r.: Lola Castro, Joy Currie, Joan Currie, Louise Covelli, 
JoDeane Driscoll, Phyllis Peterson, Madge Beck, Henrietta Lohman, and Gwynn Ellis. 





ment 400) regularly convened morn- 
ings from 8 until 12 noon. All met in 
a building constructed to serve a 
student-body of 650. 

It can easily be seen that neither 
time nor space was available for any 
practical demonstrations in the Sweet- 
water plant, during Public Schools 
Week. 

Generous business firms — the Chula 
Vista Furniture store of Chula Vista, 
and the Homeland Lumber Company 
of National City — offered their store 
facilities for demonstration purposes. 

On Tuesday of that week demon- 
strations were conducted in National 
City; on Thursday the presentations 
were made in Chula Vista. The Sweet- 
water Band, under the capable direc- 
tion of Harlan Skinner, the drill team 
with flag and baton twirlers per- 
formed on the street and sidewalk 
in front of the store building. (See 
picture.) 

Student groups from art, biology, 
vocational, agricultural, homemaking 
and chemistry classes gave demonstra- 
tions at intervals. 

Mounted displays for inspection in- 
cluded work from sewing, art, English, 
woodshop and biology classes. 

A special edition of the school bi- 
weekly newspaper, the Su-hi News, 
was presented to display visitors. 





STUDENT TEACHERS 


CALIFORNIA STUDENT TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


x Junior Executive Council of 
California Student Teachers Associa- 
tion, President William Bouton of San 
Francisco State College presiding, 
spent a busy day December 14, 1945, 
at Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, pre- 
paring suggested programs for Chapter 
meetings on three topics, — Profes- 
sional Growth, Professional Relations 
and Professional Organizations. 

A Handbook for CSTA Chapter 
Chairmen had been prepared, and was 
used as basic material for planning. 


Suggested outlines for Chapters to follow 
are listed as follows: 


Committee on Professional Organizations 


Chairman — Virginia Jackson, 
San Jose State 


Suggestions for programs at chapter 
meetings: 


Present information on: 
National Organizations 


1. General — National Education As 

sociation. 

Subject-matter 

a. National Council of Teachers of 
English. 

b. Council of Social Studies 
(NEA), and many others. 

3. Specific 
a. Administrators (principals, su- 

perintendents, etc.). 


re 


State Organizations 


1. General — California Teachers As- 
sociation. 
. Subject-matter. 
3. Specific 
a. Administrative 
principals, etc.). 


(supervisors, 


Local Organizations (anything less than 
State) 


1. General. 
2. Subject-matter. 
3. Specific (Elementary classroom 
teachers, etc.). 
Presentation of material (in the respective 
chapters of the schools) : 


Speakers. 

Printed material. 

Discussions — Forums, Panels. 
4. Dramatics and art display. 


wn re 


Distribution — Material is printed in the 
Handbook for use of each chapter chair- 


man. Chapter chairman will present the 
materials to his respective group. 


Revision —It is suggested that each Chap- 
ter keep annotated record of the use of 
this material, so that revisions may be 
made through their representatives on the 
Junior Executive Council. 


Committee on Professional Relations 


Chairman — Lorraine Barr, UCLA 


Suggestions for programs at chapter 
meetings: 


1. Panel-discussions by principals, teach- 
ers, businessmen, professional and_ social 
groups. 


2. Panel-discussions by representative 


children, centering around questions we as 
student teachers would like answered con- 
cerning necessary qualities. We feel that 
the children’s attitudes are vital features of 
teacher-public relationships. 
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3. “Sample” interviews with principals. 
These would help prospective teachers to 
know specifically what is expected of them, 
and would also assist in overcoming possible 
“interview fright.” 


4. Open forums. 
5. Informal meetings. 


6. Discussion re the advisability of inaugu- 
rating in universities a l-unit course involv 
ing the factors of professional relationships 
with employer, public, business, and with 
each other. We feel that there is a great 
stress on the psychological, but not enough 
on the sociological and social aspects of 
teaching. 


7. Promotion of PTA organizations and 
. . e 
discussions. 


8. “Open House” plans. 
Committee on Professional Growth 


Chairman — Alta McClintock, 
College of Pacific 


Suggestions for programs at chapter 
meetings: 


1. Recommendations for Student Recruit- 
ment 


A. Program — 
1. Go into Junior Colleges and pre- 
sent programs in connection with 

their vocational programs. 
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2. Invite those who are interested 
to look over college facilities, 

3. Include as many high schools as 
possible. | 


B. What should be included - 
1. Advantages. 

a. Advances in salaries by CTA. 

b. Salaries stable. 

c. Minimum cost of training. 

d. Travel and Educational op- 
portunities. 

e. Personal satisfaction of teach- 
ing. 

f. Personal outlooks improved 
by association with children. 

g. Social service. 


Nw 


Facts about profession. 

a. Overall view of organizations 
CTA, NEA, etc. 

b. Tenure, retirement, and sal- 
ary. 

c. Certification. 

3. Needs of profession. 

a. Positions open. 

b. Need great in elementary. 


C. Method of presentation to be left to 
individual Chapter needs and oppor- 
tunities. 


2. Methods of getting material over to the 
Chapters — 


A. Discussion by a qualified person 


B. Panel by qualified persons with stu- 
dent participation 


C. It should include: 
1. Some of the benefits — tenure, re 
tirement, leaves-of-absence, 
2. Service to the community. 
3. Organizations to which _ teachers 
should belong. 
4, Professional growth as related to the 
school system and the community. 
D. Services at the disposal of teachers 
1. Legal advice in connection with 
teaching. 
Research for teachers. 
. Field service such as speakers. 


wer 


President Bouton hopes that each Chapter 
will have the three meetings suggested before 
the April 12 Junior Executive Council con- 
vention, so that suggestions and revisions 
may be prepared for fall programs. 





Change of Address 


| E your name and address, as printed 
on the wrapper of your Sierra 
Educational News, is mot correct, ¢ 
notify California Teachers Associa’ 
tion, 660 Market Street, San Fran- 
cisco 4. 


When you change your address, 
please let us know, stating old ad: 
dress as well as new one. 
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yoU TOO CAN BROADCAST 


WEEKLY BROADCASTS BY THE STUDENTS OF THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
OF SAN LUIS OBISPO 


e 


Teacher —do you want your 
students to learn more in your classes? 
Do you want your classes to be more 
interesting to them, as well as to your- 
slf? Do you want them to be proud 
of their work, and have fun doing it? 
And do you want them to remember 
what they did in your class for a long 
time to come? 


Of course you do, or you wouldn't 
be teaching! 

Here’s how one school is doing it. 

The Junior High School of San 
Luis Obispo scheduled a series of 
weekly radio broadcasts over KVEC 
fom 9:45 to 10:00 every Thursday 
morning. These programs are partici- 
pated in by a different class each 
week. Thus, by the end of the semes- 
ter, each of 20 second-period classes 
have gone on the air in a real broad- 
cast available to the entire community. 


You Can Do It 


You probably have a dozen ques- 
tions to ask. Confronted with the 
task of producing a radio program for 
your school you'd probably still be 
asking questions long after broadcast 


time. Maybe we can answer them for 
you. 


How could I, with no professional radio 


experience, be expected to put on a radio 
program? 


It is not beyond the capabilities of any 
teacher to produce a 15-minute radio pro- 
gram. And no secondary school class is 
incapable of going on the air with an enter- 
taining broadcast. Whatever you teach is 
interesting to parents, relatives, friends, 
members of the community, and personnel 
at other schools. Any class in which stu- 
dents give reports, hold contests, have dis- 
cussions, or listen to teacher lectures has the 
material necessary for the broadcasting of 
an interesting, entertaining 15-minute radio 
Program. Whatever the show would lack 
in quality would be made up in audience 
interest. After all — it isn’t every day that 
a parent or friend can hear little Johnny 
on the air! 


Everett Braun, Principal; and Jack Stanley, Chairman, Education by Radio 
Committee, Western Region, Radio Writers Guild 


How could my school get air time? Is it 
expensive? All the air time you need will 
be provided you by your local radio station 
at no expense. The Federal Communica- 
tions Commission has a ruling that every 
radio station must give over a certain per- 
centage of its time to the broadcasting of 
public service programs. Your school show 
would come under this category. The only 
equipment necessary is: 1. a microphone; 
and 2. a telephone-line leading from your 
school broadcasting room to the radio sta- 
tion. If you have a public-address system 
at your school, you can borrow the p.a. 
mike for your broadcasts. The telephone 
line costs no more than an ordinary house 
telephone connection. 


Extra Work? 


How much extra work will a project of 
this sort entail? There is no more work for 
the individual teachers who broadcast than 
in an ordinary classroom project. At San 
Luis Obispo, a teacher with no previous 
professional radio experience was given a 
free second period to devote to the radio 
project. She conferred with each teacher 
and class as they came up on the schedule 
and helped them out with any problems 
which arose. As a result, her gradually 
enriched experience insured a week-to-week 


improvement in the programs. 
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What have been the reactions of teachers 
who have put on radio programs at your 
school? Reactions have been excellent. 

Listen to the woodshop teacher, who pro- 
duced a program on Safety: 

““My boys are more careful, and after their 
broadcast have become safety conscious.” 

The spelling teacher says: 

“The results are amazing. 
came into 


My students 
class and actually wanted to 
They weren't discipline problems. 
Their examination grades were raised from 


work. 


a normal curve on previous tests to an 
average of 90% on 125 words when they 


studied for the radio program. Not only 
that, but they learned the words much 
quicker.” 


The English Teacher 


Listen to an English teacher: 

“My class conducted an interview with 
the county librarian, and everyone in the 
class has shown a greatly increased interest 
in both the school and outside libraries.” 

A social studies teacher: 

“We put on a geography quiz contest in 
the form of a baseball game. 
10% higher on a 
subsequent test than another class of com- 
parable ability.” 


The class 


scored an average of 


The counsellors, who broadcast a discus 
sion of the school’s guidance problems: 

“Parental in the 
We want 


interest shown school 
after our program was amazing. 
to go on again.” 

That raises another question you might 
ask. 

Do students and teachers want to repeat 
their broadcasts? 

The answer is a thundering “Yes!” In 
every case they want to improve their past 
performances. Always they are disappointed 


to learn that their next chance won't come 


A Group of San Luis Obispo Junior High School Students Presenting a Radio Program 
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until the following semester. The project, 
you see, is based on the democratic principle 
that every student in school should have an 
opportunity to participate. 


How could I achieve results like this at 
my school? 


1. Contact your principal and arrange 
for a series of broadcasts. 


2. Arrange for free time with your local 
radio station. 


3. Choose some interested teacher who 
will be responsible for the program each 
week. 


4. Discuss the idea with your classes. 
Determine the type of program which would 


be most effective for your particular class: 
A spelling bee, or quiz contest; an open 
forum discussion; or a series of short, writ- 
ten speeches. 


5. Use your common sense and your 
imagination. The radio station will cooper- 
ate with you, and chances are, nothing you 
think of will be beyond production. 


6. Finally, feel free to ask us at the 
Junior High School of San Luis Obispo for 
advice and help. After twenty weeks of suc- 
cessful broadcasts we aren't exactly experts, 
but we’re certainly excited enough about our 
idea to want you to share it with us! 


7. Remember — you, too, can broadcast. 





THE GENERAL WELFARE 


EDUCATION FOR THE GENERAL WELFARE 


Irene C. King,* Teacher, Carpinteria Union High School, Santa Barbara County 


Oru National Educational Pro- 
gram, if the general welfare is to 
be promoted successfully, must be 
extended. 


More training, and thus more 
schooling, is needed to provide work- 
ers competent to perform specialized 
tasks. And, within the next few years, 
in order to safeguard economic well- 
being, youth must be kept off the 
labor market. 


Only through educational extension, 
can man’s social and emotional life be 
conditioned to, and keep pace with, 
the new technological developments. 
Otherwise, invention threatens more 
scientific monsters with which an ado- 
lescent world is socially unable to cope. 
Also the strains produced by repetitive 
work and unchanneled energy set 
loose by increased leisure time must 
be provided for. 


The vast raw materials of life must be 
used for the production of beauty, useful- 
ness and spiritual strength. America must 
educate so that the ideals for which we are 
struggling can be understood and preserved. 


* Portion of a press release originally prepared 
by her for American Education Week. 


Adaptation is necessary; but so are ideals, 
if home life is to remain the fulcrum of 
society and if the individual, as such, is to 
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survive. Education must produce an enlight- 
ened citizenry capable of knowing and 
understanding the many factors involved in 
peace and the proposals made for their 
solution. 

Education to promote the general welfare 
must lay a basis for a more active sense of 
civic responsibility. Only through community 
participation, will we be able to fashion the 
path we must tread in the future of our 
small world. 

Only through extension of educational 
facilities can the deficite created by the war 
be overcome — doctors, teachers, chemists 
all are needed. 

Finally, during the next few years of 
reconstruction, the youth of the whole world 
must be educated in the ways of tolerance 
and justice; this is our only security against 
another, more horrible world war. 

* * & 

CHRONICLE FORUM: An Experiment 
In Human Relations. San Francisco Chron. 
icle, San Francisco 19, has issued a 36-page 
brochure summarizing the forum series 
which is successfully held in 1945, Stanley 
Bailey was forum director; Dr. Henry F, 
Grady was chairman. 

This beautifully-printed brochure will be 
of help to all who are conducting forums 
or interested in major current social prob- 
lems; a copy may be obtained by writing 
to the Chronicle. 





TOO BUSY? 


DO YOU HAVE TIME TO THINK? 


Henrietta Holland, San Bernardino 


D. you get so busy teaching and 
bustling that you literally “don’t have 
time to think?” 

Take time. If it means sacrificing 
a show now and then or even a few 
minutes’ sleep, you'll find it’s worth it. 

Most of the time, though, you don’t 
have to do anything so drastic as that. 
Usually you can snatch a few minutes 
here and there throughout the day— 
minutes that are usually wasted—and 
do your thinking then. 

Service is slow; lines are long, so 
that we “waste” many minutes waiting 
every day. Instead of tapping your 
foot nervously while you wait for your 
turn at the cafeteria, instead of fret- 
ting while you stand in line at the 
bank or theater, relax and think. 

THINK about: 


1. The beauties of nature about you. 





2. The interesting people around you. 


(They may annoy you, but they are interest’ 
ing, if you think so.) 


3. The eternal things of life and our 
place in the “scheme of things.” 

4. The advantages of life in America. 

5. The funny things you've seen or heard 
in the last week. 

6. The problems of others. 


7. What you have accomplished — rather 
than the stacks of work you have to do. 


8. The pleasantest things you've done 
during the week. 


9. The kind of person you would like to 
be —if you could be what you would like 
to be. 


Try not to think TOO MUCH 
about: 
1. World problems. 


2. Your own troubles. 
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Yourself. 
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CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 


ARE YOUNG CHILDREN IMPORTANT? 


Sadye R. Lewis, Oakland; State President, California Association for 
Childhood Education 


e 


I. view of the fact that the young 
children of today will be the govern- 
ing citizens of tomorrow, this question 
isa challenge. 


Observations reveal the prevalent 

int of view maintained by the ma- 
jority of adults as that of consistently 
looking down rather than up in the 
sphere of education and welfare. For 
this reason, it is interesting to interro- 
gate whether young children are 
mportant to you, to parents and to 
organizations. The following pertinent 
questions may induce introspection: 


1. Have I sensitized myself to children 
as persons by listening to, observing and 
communicating with children of all ages? 


2. Have I analyzed the potential value of 
young children as individuals relative to 
their development into world citizens? 


3. Have I attempted to interpret their 
present needs? 


4. Am I aware of the fact that perma- 
nent habits, both desirable and undesirable. 
are formed in the early years? 


5. Have I been cognizant of the impor- 
tance of the educational direction essential 
to young children in order to develop or- 
ganic vigor as related to nutritive power in 


the body? 


6. Have I been concerned with what has 


been happening to young children during 
the war? 


7. Have I felt alarmed with the increas- 
ing number of young children affected by 
broken homes? 


As for parents, the following poem ex- 
presses vividly the feeling of one father for 
his daughter. Fortunately, there are millions 
of mothers and fathers with similar senti- 
ments, although it is a rare privilege to 
record and share them. 


Poem from Okinawa 


Okinawa, Shima. 
October 1, 1945. 
“Have you never bought a little queen 
From God’s most exclusive shop, 
Have you never waited for the delivery date 
Until your body mould tremble and shake ? 


Have you never waited for the words ‘She's 
here!’ 

And heard voices saying ‘A queen so dear.’ 

Have you never waited to see her face 

That was pinkish red and shining with grace 

Have you never waited to gaze at her arms 

And then start thinking of her hidden charms 

Have you never touched her pure white skin 

And noticed how small was the point of her 
chin, 

Have you never waited to look at her eyes 

And when finally opened more blue than the 
skies? 

Have you never heard her first little cry 

And thought and pondered the reason why. 

Have you never watched her move in her crib 

Or around her neck placed her first laced bib; 

Have you never waited to watch her play 

With pure white puppies and rattles so gay; 

Have you never placed on her first pink bonnet 

A classical portrait, a Shakespearean sonnet. 

Have you never waited for her first candle and 
cake 

And tried so hard to keep her awake? 

Have you never heard her Hallowe’en horn 

And watched her ramble on Easter morn; 

Have you never crowned her on St. Patrick’s 
day 

And watched her at Christmas laugh and play: 

Have you never waited for her first day at 
school 

So you could help at her books and rule? 

How happy you were with the little queen 

When the world became darkened by the tragic 
scene 

You knelt at the door and kissed both her cheeks 

With tears in your eyes and your heart missing 
beats ; 

To march off to camp to learn about war 

While thinking and dreaming of your queen at 
the door. 

After it’s over and the ship brings you home 

You'll recapture the years and nevermore roam. 


‘“‘Have you never bought a little queen 
From God’s most exclusive shop? 
Place your order — ask for a Sheila and see 
How to be happy like my queenie and me.” 
Daddy. 
The Association for Childhood Education 
works co-operatively for the well-being of 
children everywhere. Representatives to the 
Expanded Board meeting, which met at 
Washington, D.C., May, 1945, partici- 
pated in the formulation of the following 
resolutions: 


1. Interpreting Children: 


The greatest resource of any civilization is its 
children. The progress of any civilization de- 
pends upon the recognition of, knowledge about 
and provision for meeting children’s needs in 
the home, the school, the community, the State 
and the nation. 


2. Interpreting the School Program. 
3. Improving the Health of Children. 


The health of every person must be a matter 
of broad social concern. Experiences during the 
war period have shown that conditions related 
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to the health of children can and must be 
improved. 


4. Improving School Facilities: 


School experiences do what nothing else can 
do for the child. To make these experiences 
meaningful there must be buildings, grounds 
and equipment adequate for a variety of out- 
door and indoor activities; facilities for work, 
rest, and recreation; provisions for safety and 
hygiene, for light and maintenance, and suffi- 
cient equipment and materials to stimulate busy, 
purposeful living. 


5. Improving Ways of Working in the School: 


For each generation life becomes more com- 
plex, Our obligation to children and to society 
demands continuous evaluation and persistent 
effort to improve the way of working within 
the school. 


6. Improving Ways of Working with Other 
Groups: Local, State, National, International: 


It is imperative to the security of children 
and adults that ways of working with other 
groups at the local, State, national and interna- 
tional level be improved constantly. 

7. Improving Ways of Working Within the ACE. 

The organizations most likely to achieve their 
goals are those whose members see clearly the 
purposes for which they unitedly work, are 
familiar with the resources or tools of the 
organization and participate in planning the 
ways of working. 


In addition to these resolutions the Cali- 
fornia Association for Childhood Education 


adopted the following: 

8. Studying the Primary School. 

9. Improving Legislation. 

Since resolutions are worthwhile only to 
the degree that they are put into action, a 
definite Plan of Action accompanies every 
ACE resolution. 

Presumably, the answer is “Yes. Young 
children are important to you, to parents, 
and to organizations. Therefore, it is logical 
to believe that the extent of our efforts 
exerted for their well-being will directly 
influence the world of the future. 


Ladder of History 


Tie Macmillan Company has issued The 
Ladder of History by Close and Burke, a 
big illustrated volume of over 800 pages: 
price $2.80. This is an entirely new ap- 
proach to world history, embodying for the 
first time a parallel, integrated organization 
chronological and topical history. 


It is a global world history that includes 
the general history of man from the far-off 
civilizations of Asia, Mesopotamia, and 
Egypt to our present struggle for world 
order. It embodies for the first time a 
combination of chronological and 
history. 


topical 


This book performs the two essential 
functions demanded of a textbook in history 
for use in high school: 1. It provides cul- 
tural knowledge of history, and 2. it offers 
effective training for students who are soon 
to assume the obligations of citizenship. 
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SCHOOL LIBRARY 


IS YOUR SCHOOL LIBRARY FULFILLING ITS MISSION? 


Erna M. Fink, Whittier Union High School 





Bonny the book is out” — a pupil 
leaves the library crestfallen. Not even 
the suggestion of the librarian that he 
put in a request for the coveted vol- 
ume or choose another meets with his 
approval. 


His high adventure-bound ardor is 
gone. 


The good work of an English teacher 
who had perhaps read a portion of the 
book that sent this slow reader to the 
library had come to naught. How 
many golden moments are lost in this 
way for want of the requested book? 


The reading of good books is one 
of the strongest antidotes for juvenile 
delinquency. It is an antidote, which 
while recognized as one of the great 
fundamental aims of education, has 
not yet received its full, wholehearted 
support. 


Good Books Are Paramount 


We must stress more strongly than 
ever before the joys and recreational 
advantages that come from the read- 
ing of good books. This reading must 
become an essential life habit in our 
young people, for the influence of 
good books can be one of the strongest 
factors in shaping their life, their 
character, and their ideals. Satisfy the 
adolescent’s craving for adventure, 
romance, and hero-worship through 
good books, and he will be less likely 
to run amuck in seeking these in real 


life. 


To do this we must have good 
libraries in our schools. 


Yet how many schools do not have 
a good library. Other educational 
equipment may be amply supplied, but 
the cry for an adequate library remains 
too. frequently unanswered. This is 
partly due to the fact that we think 
the town or county library will suffice, 
and partly to the fact that we fail to 
realize how essential the library is to 
our boys and girls. 


Although I feel that pupils should 
have access to good and attractive 
books from babyhood up, I make a 
particular plea for access to good 
books for our young people of junior 
and senior high school level. Here 
their influence can work strongest for 
good. 


I recall from my own experience 
the eagerness with which I looked 
forward to a study period in a certain 
room where there was a small but 
well-chosen collection of books which 
we could read after we had prepared 
our lessons. How quickly I forgot 
school when bound on some historic 
adventure or romance, and how many 
friends I made between the covers of 
books — friends that influenced my 
whole life and ambitions. That ex- 
perience was invaluable to me and 
must be so to other young people, too. 


Most schools have some kind of 
library, but is your library capable of 
doing the very best for your young 
people? If not, let us see what it takes 
to make it so. 


The first step is to make sure that 
the number of books is commensurate 
with the number of pupils. The North- 
west Association gives the figure as 5 
volumes per pupil in high schools of 
300 or more pupils. Other figures are 
a budget of 75 cents per pupil in high 
schools with an enrollment over 500 


and more if smaller. Is your school 


living up to this standard? 


Buy Attractive Books 


Next, choose the best, the most attractive 
editions, even though they cost a bit more. 
Choose those that will make an appeal, those 
that will enrich the life and experiences of 
our young people. Don’t be satisfied to get 
one copy of a book. If the book is good, 
everyone will want to read it, and half a 
dozen copies may not meet the demand. 
Have enough books so that a teacher may 
check out a supply for her class without 
leaving the shelves bare. Furthermore, keep 
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the books in good shape. No one wants to 
read a dilapidated book. Have the worn 
books rebound if the pages are in good 
shape. “A penny saved is a penny earned” 
refers to the library, too. 

Another necessity is a good librarian 
Not any teacher on the faculty who happens 
to have a free period can be a librarian, A 
good librarian is trained to organize and 
keep the library up-to-date. She knows how 
to buy the right books to best advantage. 
She has a natural love for books and for 
young people so that she can guide them 
in their reading — suggest the book that 
will appeal to adventure-loving Tommy, 
romantic Mary Ann, and practical Bill. She 
needs to spend much time at the desk and 
in the reading room so that she may help 
the pupils. It may be necessary to delegate 
the accessioning of books and other routine 
work to helpers under her if she can't do 
both. It is very essential that her time be 
free to serve those who seek her aid; other- 
wise why have a librarian at all? Books may 
remain on the shelf unread for want of an 
enthusiastic librarian. 


Tien there is the library itself. Books 
should be housed in a spacious, attractive 
room that pupils will look forward to visit- 
ing. The library should not only be large 
enough to house the books systematically 
according to the Dewey Decimal System, it 
should likewise be large enough to allow 
for growth. Every day new books are being 
published that the librarian will want to add 
to her stock. 


The Reading Room 


The reading room should be well lighted 
and well ventilated. It should be furnished 
with tables and chairs, well spaced, where 
pupils may sit in comfort and pursue their 
reading. A cluttered room is never an 
attractive or a restful room. To keep the 
room quiet and restful, use floor and wall 
coverings that eliminate sound and that are 
subdued in color. A few good pictures on 
the wall, a precious bit of art, and colorful 
flower arrangements all help to create a 
pleasing atmosphere. 

Entice the pupils to read by displaying 
the new books or. book-jackets on bulletin 
boards or in display cases either in the 
reading room itself or in the hall adjoining. 
Bring your school exhibits here and call 
attention to your school projects. Make 
your library the center of learning and the 
fountain source of fine school spirit. 

Lastly, the library should under no cit 
cumstances be a study hall or a place where 
pupils may visit with their friends. 

Let the library be a beautiful, quiet, 
peaceful place where pupils will feel it a 
privilege to come. Let it be a place where 
they will feel a reverence for the men and 
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women whose gifts to them are gathered 
here in this Treasury of Good Books. 

And that leads us to the question of how 
are you to secure such a library if school 
funds are low? The reading of good books 
is one of the strongest influences in shaping 
the life, character, and ideals of our young 
people. “ Reading good books is one of the 
grongest antidotes for juvenile delinquency. 
For that reason the creating of an adequate 
library should be a project not only for the 
school but for the whole community. School 













organizations, the PTA, the women’s clubs, - 


and civic and business organizations can all 
make their contributions. There are many 
means of earning money; proceeds from 
school dances, plays, games, parties, carni- 
vals, dinners, etc., can all be grist from the 
mill. This can be a community project in 
which every one can participate because it 
will pay the biggest dividends in return. 
Better boys and girls, better future citizens, 
a renewed interest in reading all ‘round. 


Would any civicminded organization or 
individual fail to lend a hand? 








Teacuer shortage in America in 
a large measure has been due to recur- 
rent wars. Schools were just making 
a beginning in the United States at 
the time of our separation from Eng- 
land. The Revolutionary War left us 
stripped bare of any wherewithal for 
enlarging our school system. 







Other wars, the War of 1812, the 
War with Mexico, and various Indian 
difficulties, retarded national progress 







and kept the Government struggling 
to replace manifold losses and build 
up American morale. 







The Civil War created an immense 
shortage of many essentials. This was 
also the case with World War I, 
which took a very heavy toll of men 
and materials. World War II took 
much of our accustomed sugar, butter, 
meat, household 
equipment, cars and travel facilities. 










footwear, houses, 






For in time of war a nation throws all 
she possesses into the greedy, clutching, 
outstretched hand of Mars. 










So, in the era of the public school, Edu- 
cation has borne her share and_ suffered 
curtailments, the 






contributing largely to 





grand total of requirement. 






There was a teacher shortage after the 
Civil War. Girls in their early teens took 
over teaching positions because no other 
instructors were available. After World War 
I there was a disastrous teacher shortage, 
when again unprepared volunteers bravely 












——es 





*Mrs, Naud’s article concerns certain phases 
of the article on Teacher Shortage in this maga- 
zine, November 1945. 







TEACHER SHORTAGE 


Alden Carver Naud,* Teacher of Opportunity Room, Dool School, Calexico, 
Imperial County 





undertook to carry on the educational work 
of various communities. 

Just as our boys and girls left the farms, 
schools, factories — all places of employment 
—to go into service, to take up imperative 
war-work, so the patriotic teacher dropped 
her pencil and pointer and stepped into the 
arena. Just how many will return to the 
teaching positions they left, no one can 
guess. How many will be left out of the 
school-room permanently when war-work 
reverts to peace-time activities is problematic. 

Few, if any, teachers quit teaching because 
of disagreeable or dictatorial supervisors or 
administrators. Most of these “higher ups” 
have come a long, hard way to secure their 
places. A co-operative teacher profits from 
contact with them. The weak sisters who 
do not accept the help offered are doomed 
to failure even before they face it in 
actuality. 

In the matter of professional interviews 
it is imperative that the interviewers should 
be professional. Nevertheless, it is equally 
true that in safeguarding our schools and 
their standards, most of all our girls and 
boys, motives should be questioned. And 
all aspects of an applicant's life should be 
inspected, regardless of how close or how 
seemingly remote may be the bearing on her 
work, 

The unmarried instructors cannot in fair- 
ness to those who have dedicated their lives 
to their profession be classed under the 
heading of “desiccated old maids,” or “‘wid- 
ows who have to be grateful for even the 
most meager living.” Tt isn’t a question of 
single-blessedness or teaching that makes a 
person untidy or unlovely, any more than 
it makes a woman in some other walk of 
life or in her home, messy or disagreeable 
or drab. A great majority of teachers are 
well-groomed and appropriately dressed. 

In a little more than a century the land 
has grown from a scene of no schools into 
a sphere of gigantic school activity. The 
country has become intensely school-minded. 



















Cecilia O’Neil, President CTA Bay Sec 
tion; Vice-President and Dean of Girls, 
San Jose High School 


Teachers are than they 
should be, all admit. But only two or three 
generations ago teachers taught for $8-10 
“boarded We've 
made a grand advancement since those sorry 
days. 


wages lower 


a month and *round.” 


We've held the torch and kept faith in 
ourselves, our jobs, our America and her 
institutions. We have progressed. And the 
general public has faith in us as our stand- 
ing as a group testifies. Salary advances are 
more 


generally meeting with unanimous 


approval. 


Mhorz than nineteen centuries ago there 
was a Great Teacher in Palestine who made 
a lasting impression on the world. We know 
that He had adverse criticism, but the critics 
do not rate very high with anyone nowa- 
days. This Teacher carried on His work, 
gave His utmost through long daily hours 
faithful “even to the last full 
measure of devotion.” 


of service, 


And it is this spirit of devotion to the 
work, willingness to participate in it and 
co-operate with all that will eventually win 
the plaudit, “Well done, thou good and 
faithful servant.” And the servant will be 
of his hire, including improved 
conditions and better pay. 


worthy 


But another war will bring another teacher 
shortage. 
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HISTORY'S DILEMMA 


MAN’S PROGRESS SHOULD NOT END WITH EVERY AGE IN WAR 


Joseph R. Kanya, Social Living Instructor, Alesandro Junior High School, 
San Bernardino 


W HAT more is history than the 


experiences of active participation of 
the human entity along the road that 
is called Life. 


Man studies the past for various 


reasons. First, he enjoys reveling 


over ancient axioms, doctrines, and 
happenings, because it satisfies an 
appealing curiosity with which he 1s 
possessed. 

Second, he wants to convince him- 
self with the idea that he owes his 
heritage to the sages of the past. 

Third, he wants to be able to predict 
with some degree of certainty the 
future. 

Primarily, for these reasons, man 
delves into the centuries, placing him- 
self upon a pedestal, looking down 
and observing, as events roll by. 


Lessons of Life 


After considerable thought, he realizes 
that history teaches the lessons of life. He 
sees unfolding before him the lives of the 
“greats.” Events move on which seem con- 
stantly to repeat themselves. Egyptians, 
Greeks, Romans, Chinese —— they all rose to 
heights of greatness. 

Then, as slowly as even life itself unfolds, 
forces began to work from within and from 
without, disintegrating, tearing apart. The 
catastrophic leveling of civilization was 
under way. A hard, laborious lesson has 
been learned — nay, it has not been learned. 

After destruction has had its field-day, 
man begins all over again, building upon 
the ruins. Centuries later he prides himself 
in having been able to salvage from the 
rubble he himself created, the finer things 
that make for a better world. Man reveres 
the great artists, inventors, philosophers, 
and educators, but he glorifies military 
dictators who are responsible for the death 
and suffering of untold millions. 

His studies he puts away in withering 
manuscripts for others to read, to learn, to 
pass on to posterity. Then, as certain as 
the sun shows itself upon the horizon, he 
resorts to war. 

Why does he make that same error in 
judgment that has caused kings to lose their 
heads? Why does he seek to settle his 


differences in a barbaric way most unworthy 


in view of his greatest achievements? Is 
war the highest type of adventure compre- 
hensible to him? 


History teaches the lesson of life. Man 
knows this but he has failed in this lesson. 
He has not learned the folly of human 
destruction! As the student who passes a 
difficult examination in a subject he dis- 
likes, marching from the halls of learning 
mutters, “Well, that is finished, I shall 


never go back over that again.” 


Ah, but he does go back! Sometime, 
somewhere along in life, it would have paid 
dividends to have learned. 
He studies. He.works. He now loses sight 
of the lessons taught in history. 


So with man. 


Ancient Lessons 
What happens? Failure follows in his 
steps. Complete dissolution is the end of 
his dreams. He is either strong enough to 
rise again, or he is too weak and falls, to 


be buried in the ocean of time. 


A dictatorship is a government where one 
The will of 


Laws are enacted to 


man has absolute authority. 
this one is the law. 
suit his fancy. Rule is direct. 


The education for puppets begins. The 
uprooting of ancient evils created by others, 
stirs the minds of the masses into a fit for 
revenge. The leaders are masters of mass 
psychology. In a decade, the mind of a 
nation can be warped to believe anything 


that the would-be deliverer promises. 


If necessary, through the use of the 
armed forces the master will purge the 
intelligent, free thinkers. Nothing must 
barricade the way for his growing hatred 
and greed for power. Loss of franchise 
follows. Regimentation of the home, the 
school, the church, and all free institutions 


are in order. Freedom is lost. 


Democracy must be fought for. It 
must be given every chance, even in face 
of bitter seeming failure; it “will survive if 
it is good. We in America have sufficient 
proof of its success. But “over there,” 
people had other things to do besides worry 
about self-rule. Unscrupulous leaders soon 


took hold. 


power passed into their hands. Soon it was 


As the years moved on, every 


too late. Today, there are miflions of sorry 
people in these lands. Perhaps they are now 
determined never again to relinquish respon- 


sibility. Perhaps they realize now, the 
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urgency of sharing in the political life of 4 
nation. 

As nations go, America is young. We 
have learned in 170 years, the value of 
popular participation in government. This 
is not an easy task. Always Vigilance must 
be the keyword to our continued success. 


Fortified with a peoples Constitution, we 
have been in fewer wars in these years than 
other great nations. We have come to 
realize our definite importance in the whole 


world. 


We are part of the great brotherhood of 
nations. It is therefore our task to assist 
nations who seek political freedom from 
tyranny. Man's progress should not end 
with every age in war. 


World-wide, people should realize the 
intrinsic value of an intelligent populace. 
Use every means to allow people to make 
for themselves the opportunities for Educa- 
tion so that they can reshape their thinking 
through democratic means. 


Ignorance leads to uncontrolled emotion. 
Learn human behavior and understand social 
relations. Then inherent economic greed 
will give away to a more altruistic attitude 
in the generations to follow. Eliminate the 
enemies of progress - 


justice, and war. 


- disease, poverty, in- 


* * 


Serviees and Dues 
See Pages 23-25 


* * 


Vera Hawkins of San Diego; Chairman 
CTA Committee on Services and Dues; 
President, CTA Southern Section 
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Veterans Education 


Harold E. Chastain, District Superintend.- 
ent, Placer Union High School and College, 
F Auburn 


I 
Durrc World War II, Placer College 
maintained a faculty at DeWitt General 


(Army)’ Hospital. 


The hospital closed December 31, 1945, 
and at that time the college inaugurated a 
new program for veterans, war workers, and 
adults, utilizing the hospital faculty on the 
regular campus. 


A veteran may enter at any time during 
the year, receiving tests, counselling and 
guidance, take any courses that fit his needs 
(from elementary school refresher courses 
to upper division college work), work as 
many hours per day or evening as his per- 
sonal schedule permits, and receive credit 
for a high school diploma or junior college 
degree when he has met the necessary 
requirements. 


A housing bureau and an employment agency 
are set up to assist veterans. Placer’s program 
is constructed to accommodate the veteran who, 
because of his war experiences, is not desirous 
of returning to a regular high school to také a 
regular high school course. 


Full credit will be given for military service 
and courses taken while in the Armed Forces. 
No fees, except the cost of books, are charged. 
The program is fully accredited. 


Sehool Librarians 


Seconp luncheon meeting of the School 
Library Association of California, Northern 
Section, is held in Berkeley on Saturday, 
February 16, at 12:30 at College Women’s 
Club Reservations, at $1.50, may be made 
with Mrs. Maurine Hardin, Librarian, Uni- 
versity High School, Oakland, before Feb- 


ruary 11. 

The speaker will be Joseph Pratt Harris, p~o- 
fessor of political science, University of Cali- 
fornia. He has returned to the campus from 
his tour of duty as a Colonel during World War 
IL— Marie Delmas, Chairman, Publicity Com- 
mittee, 


Number Books 


Oe eas Book Company, with 
California offices at 116 New Mont- 
gomery Street, San Francisco 5, issues 
Number Books for Young America 


by Clark and others. 
My Third Number Book, 192 pages, kraft 
Paper cover, 48c, is for third graders. These 


new-type books combine workbook and 
textbook. Plenty of room is provided to 
practice making figures from good models. 
The book has more space for bead-frames, 
number-charts and practical work of this 
kind. It allows the pupil to work his exam- 
ples and thus keep a continuous record of 
his achievement. 

My Third Number Book is designed for basal 
use in the third grade as an alternative to a 
bound textbook. It is not planned as a supple- 
ment to a textbook, nor does it require a supple- 
mental drill book or workbook. 

Previous announcement of this series was 
made in the December 1945 issue of this maga- 
zine, page 45. 
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Mathematies Films 


A series of 24 discussional type slidefilms, 
Light on Mathematics, is produced and dis- 
tributed by Jam Handy Organization, 2900 
East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan. 

These visual teaching aids are for intro- 
ductory refresher or review purposes. Kit 1 
covers Arithmetic; kit 2, Geometry; kit 3, 
Algebra; and kit 4, Graphs—A total of 
1,089 individual teaching pictures. 

Complete kit-set (24 subjects), $81, fob 
Detroit; individual slidefilm selections, $4, 
fob Detroit. 


SERVICES AND DUES 


ANSWERING QUESTIONS REGARDING THE PROPOSED EXPANDED PROGRAM 
OF CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


CTA State Committee on Services and Dues; Vera Hawkins, Chairman 


Supervision 


Q. How will the various departments of 
the expanded Association program be co- 
ordinated and supervised? 


A. Each and every department will oper- 
ate under. the supervision of the State 
Executive Secretary and be responsible to 
him. He in turn is responsible to the Board 
of Directors and the State Council of Edu- 
cation. 


No Duplication 


Q. Is there possibility that the Public 
Relations Field Service as proposed in the 
expanded Association program might dupli- 
cate or conflict with existing programs in 
the Sections and local units? 


A. The Field Representatives would work 
in cooperation with the Section Secretaries 
and leaders of local units. They would come 
into a local area only on invitation. This 
relationship should guarantee that the serv- 
ice would be cooperative and helpful or it 
would not be requested. 


Legal Service 


Q. How would the legal service actually 
operate? 


A. Members of the Association wishing 
a legal opinion regarding some problems 
connected wtih their school work would 
submit to the State Executive Secretary in 
writing a clear statement of the situation 
with the questions to be answered. If opin- 
ions were not on file covering a comparable 
case the matter would be referred to legal 
counsel for preparation of an opinion which 
would be forwarded to the member seeking 
the information. 

Legal counsel in court actions would be 
provided only on action of the Board of 
Directors and only in cases where precedent 
value could be established. 


The Reserve 


Q. What is the purpose of the Contin- 
gency Reserve in the proposed overall 
budget for Association activities? 


A. This item represents an attempt to 
provide the elasticity which could meet un- 
expected emergency expenditures in any 
department or absorb possible decreases in 
income without jeopardizing the continuity 
of the proposed program. This item could, 
of course, be adjusted from year to year on 
the basis of experience. 


Placement 


Q. Why was Placement Service not in- 
cluded in the proposed overall budget? 


A. The Placement Service operates on a 
fee basis which is expected to cover its cost. 
The proposed budget covers only those 
services to be financed from membership 
dues. 


Council’s Vote 


Q. Must the State Council accept the 
proposed program “as is” or reject it? 


A. The State Council of Education is not 
obligated to accept or reject anything sub- 
mitted to it. The Committee on Dues and 
‘Services was charged with the preparation 
of a specific program in order that the 
Council would have something specific to 
act upon. The Council may accept the 
proposal; it may amend and accept; or it 
may reject. 


See double-page spread, Pages 24 
and 25, immediately following. Also 
similar spreads in December and Jan- 
uary issues. 
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Reeonversion 


of California Teachers 





F OR eighty-two years California Teachers Asso- 
ciation has served public education in this State 
with progressive success unexcelled in the United 
States. 


N OW upon this long record of experience and 
progress is based a proposal to expand and increase 
the services of the State association to meet the 
challenges of the post-war years. It is a proposal 
recommended by your Statewide Committee on 
Dues and Services and by the CTA Board of 
Directors. The State Council of Education will 
vote upon these recommendations in April, 1946. 


Association 


Tue plan proposes annual membership dues jn 
the Association of $6 a year, two dollars of which 
would be retained by the Sections, with $4 being 
used to finance the expanded Statewide program, 


Der INITE outlines of the plan, calling for an 
adequate full-time Research Department, a State. 
wide Public Relations Field Service with three field 
workers serving specific districts; legal counsel 
under regular retainer fee, and amplified publicity 
service in all fields, have been set forth in previous 
issues of the Sierra Educational News and in other 
printed material. Detail as to actual operation of 
the program and its costs are set forth at the right. 
They really merit your attention. 


ORGANIZATION CHART 
oF 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


UNDER PROPOSED PROGRAM 


TEACHERS OF CALIFORNIA 


BAY NORTHERN ENTRAL COAST CENTRAL 
SECTION SECTION SECTION SECTION 


NORTH COAST SOUTHERN 
SECTION SECTION 


CALIFORNIA COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


DIRECTOR OF DIRECTOR OF DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC RELATIONS: 
RESEARCH PUBLICATIONS AND FIELD SERVICE | | 

PUBLIC RELATIONS PUBLIC RELATIONS 
FIELD SERVICE FIELD SERVICE 
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How It 
Will Work 


QUESTION : What would be the functions 
of the proposed Research Department? 

ANSWER: Under direction of an expert 
to assemble data and prepare reports for 
publication on matters affecting public edu- 
ation in California. Such a service is urgently 
needed. 

QUESTION: What would be the functions 
of the proposed Public Relations Field 
Service? 

ANSWER: Through three field workers 
wserve given areas in the State—the Coastal 
ia from San Luis Obispo to Oregon; the 





Central area and eastern mountain region, 
and the Southern district. They would radiate 
the message of public education to the people; 
asist local teacher groups in organizing and 
wecuting programs, maintain regular contact 
with lay organizations and members of the 
legislature, conduct regular conferences with 
officers and committees of sections and local 
groups, be available for public speaking. 


QUESTION: Of what advantage would 
the proposed legal counsel be to individual 
wachers and local organizations? 

ANSWER: A qualified attorney would be 
retained for preparation of opinions for 
administrators, individual teachers and local 
groups on matters concerning school law and 
tacher rights. Counsel would handle cases 
in courts when important precedents were at 
issue, 


QUESTION: How does the proposed 
membership fee of $6 a year compare with 
dus in other professional and employee 
organizations? 

ANSWER: It is low. Doctors, lawyers and 
dentists pay four or five times as much. 
Union dues are much higher, varying from 
{18 to $60 a year. For years teachers in 
Glifornia have been receiving services of 
great value at very small cost. The times call 
for an increase in these services. Fifty cents 
amonth is not too much for dues in the CTA. 


QUESTION: What about details of the 
State Association expenditures under the pro- 
posed plan? 

ANSWER: Please see the data at the right. 


California Teachers Association State Committee on Services and Dues 
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RESEARCH 
DE PARTMENT 


8 

What It Will Cost 
"Te accompanying chart shows how California Teachers Association 
revenue from dues would be expended under the Reconversion plan. 

The budget of the State Association (not including the amounts 
retained by Sections) would approximate $168,000 divided as follows: 
General Administrative and Office Expense, $25,000; Directors’, State 
Council and Committee Expense, $23,000; Publications, Sierra News, 
etc., $40,000; Public Relations Field Service, $36,000; Research Depart- 
ment, $20,000; Legal Department, $6,000; Contingency Reserve, $18,000. 

The following table sets forth how increased revenue by the State 
Association under the proposed plan would be expended. (It should be 


kept in mind that this table does not reflect revenue to be retained by 
Sections on the basis of $2 per teacher.) 


RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 





NN TN cinta iittala Niece ana atau ta Ta) % 6,000 
Clerical Assistance, Assembling and Printing Reports.................... 14,000 
Oasis Seid kceas eS ed He $20,000 
FIELD SERVICE PUBLIC RELATIONS 
i dc ciescinticensiceniosnesaiputivadapcedincsasaeniaesaneeccdaadi $ 5,000 
STR OG Rainn UNIROSS eo a a as ea a rae ,000 
"De runes prc a re hs cecctsinncecincnanaeet 6,300 


Travel Expenses of Section Presidents and Field Men to 








Ere RNR rt SOO i ea 2,500 

Reports, Supplies, Phone, Postage, Office Rental, etc..................... 4,800 

CURR Esepammmsetemn CGA MO a onsen carat see 3,000 
TR a a a Na Sa I a i a ae 36,000 

LEGAL DEPARTMENT 

a i icskiniccheecicepviinsiccsccniniinpnhaipii dicate $ 3,000 
Meneata: faa Comme Care nn ci aces ces 3,000 6,000 
In Gi sists scorsicnscenvinentescasniitstsaniegiescnnieaaiii 18,000 
Grand Total...............- shinies snianaiadiitate $80,000 
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PARENTS ARE PEOPLE 


R. E. Notley, Principal, Oakdale Elementary School, Chico 


a of today are people 
who realize the tremendous impor- 
tance of a democratic procedure in 
the education of their children. They 
realize, after our war experience, the 
dynamie task of world enlightenment, 
freedom of thought, and the necessity 
for eareful evaluation of all factors 
which influence people. It is only 
through this enlightenment that our 
democratic government can efficiently 
function. 


Today parents desire the existence 
of a close relationship between the 
home and the school, not for the 
purpose of dictating policies, but for 
the purpose of developing a better 
understanding of aims and ideals, and 
for effectively planning mutual ways 
by which these two agencies may 
efficiently collaborate to develop the 
child to the best of his potentialities. 


Parents and Teachers 


These conclusions were reached 
after a recent Parents meeting at Oak- 
dale Elementary School in Chico. This 
meeting was the result of our first 
attempt to bring together parents and 
teachers so that we might work in 
accord for the welfare of our children. 


The Oakdale School has intermedi- 
ate grades 3-6, with a total of 400 
children. In order that discussion 
groups might be kept limited in size, 
and therefore more conducive to free 
discussion, we had parents of those 
children in the third grade meet on 
Tuesday evening, the fourth grade on 
Wednesday evening, etc. Meetings 
were held in the evening to encourage 
both parents to participate. 


Mimeographed invitations, explain- 
ing the purpose of the meetings, were 
carried home to the parents a week in 
advance by the pupils. Special empha- 
sis was placed on the fact that we 
were anxious for fathers, as well as 
mothers, to attend. The meetings 
were to last for one hour. 


The day before the meetings began, 


the children wrote reminder notes to 
their parents asking that their mother 
and father act as their personal repre- 
sentatives at the meeting. The result, 
on checking the signed roster, was 
that approximately 40% of the school 
homes were represented. (The school 
previously had no parents organization 
of any type.) 

These parents were seriously inter- 
ested in educational problems and how 
they might be able to cooperate. They 
asked for future meetings on a monthly 
basis. Each group expressed the desire 
that the meetings remain a study- 
group type and not become a social 
organization. 

The forum was conducted by the 
principal, and briefly the topics dis- 
cussed were as follows: 


1. The educational aims of this school 
towards each pupil. 

2. Routine ways parents may assist the 
school. 

3. A report on the school hot-lunch 
program, starting just a week before the 
meetings. 


4. The homework problem. 


wa 


Pupil and teacher evaluation. 
6. Recreational reading. 


7. Promotions. 


These topics were chosen by the 
teachers at previous faculty meetings 
as those which parents would prob- 
ably find most interesting, and prove 
most beneficial to the school. Natu- 
rally, with the time limitations, each 
topic was discussed in a general man- 
ner. It was suggested that future 
meetings be confined to one or two 
items for complete discussion. Some 
of the topics for subsequent meetings 
suggested by the parent groups were: 


1. General characteristics of children at 
various age levels. 

2. A report on the social studies of the 
modern school. 

3. The reading program and how the 
home may assist. 

4. Constructing a child’s parent-rating 
sheet. 

5. A discussion of aims and objectives 
of the teacher at each grade level. 
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6. A report from the Board of Education 
on the proposed building program, 

7, A study of the report card, 

The noticeable factor in Oakdale’s 
first attempt to hold meetings was the 
parents’ enthusiastic, earnest endeavor 
to know more about school aims and a 
desire to know more about equipping 
their children for everyday life in a 
desirable, democratic world. 


* * & 


Mountain Morning 


Nora Collins, Montebello 


By some of God's own magic 
The world was changed one night, 
And early morning brought us 

A pictureland of white. 

The alder boughs were snow plumes; 
Tall pines held coverings light; 
The shrubs along the pathways 
Had disappeared from sight. 


A sheen of sparkling frost gems, 
Shot through with rose and gold, 
Appeared upon the snowhanks 
When sunbeams braved the cold. 

I reached my hands to grasp them: 
They danced from out my hold 
And slipped into the shadows 

For elf-folk to enfold. 


Better Schools 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
Public Affairs Committee 


Editor: 


We are sending you this special advance 
copy of We Can Have Better Schools, 
Public Affairs Pamphlet 112. 


We Can Have Better Schools is based on 
discussions at a round-table of educators 
held by the Public Affairs Committee. With 
a view to aiding in the formulation of 
realistic educational policies during the post- 
war period, we brought together at that 
time, 25-30 leading educators from many 
diverse backgrounds, to work out a vigor: 
ous, forward-looking program that would go 
far beyond the ordinary educational cliches. 
These same people have worked as critics 
on the pamphlet. 


Maxwell S. Stewart has summarized that 
program (and various other notable educa’ 
tional documents and research material 
listed on the title page of the pamphlet) in 
this hard-hitting, popular pamphlet. 


Sincerely, 
Violet Edwards. 


FEBI 
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T INTEREST OF GETICR HEALTH 


dere J 


PHYSICAL FITNESS 


(For Junior and Senior High School 
level.) “Exercise is Vital’ chart plus 
“Am | Physically Fit?’’ student folders 
{including check sheets). 


DENTAL HEALTH 


(For both Elementary and Secondary 
levels.) 5-Way Plan for Elementary 
classes and special material for high 
school groups. 


PERSONAL GROOMING 


(For High School and College.) NEW 
Grooming-for-School charts in color, 
NEW Teacher’s Manual; student leaflets. 
Also Hand Care Program. 


Yours...Free! These Teaching Helps 
for Better Health and Grooming 


Send in coupon today for this visual material 
to liven your Physical Fitness Programs. 


IX SUCCESSFUL health and grooming programs— 
visual aids can motivate new interest in your 
groups. So to help you simplify your work, we offer 
you this carefully and scientifically planned mate- 
rial, entirely free. 


Enthusiastic students and instructors, too, often 


Bristol-Myers Co., Dept. ST-26 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send me FREE Visual Programs checked below. 


1. Physical Fitness [] (For H. S. Phys. Ed.) 


3. Personal Grooming (For Jr. & Sr. H. S.): Body Cleanliness [7 


a cal a cane ee al a a a a 


Name of school or group 


School Address 


(Check): Elementary............ 
College 
Grades Taught 


Subject Taught 
or Tjtle 


tell us how much has been gained by use of our 
graphic full-color wall charts, student material and 
teaching manuals. 


So check each of the four distinct programs, in- 
cluding ‘Muscles and Exercise,” ““Dental Health,” 
“Hand Care” and “Body Cleanliness.” Note that 
they include a number of zew aids. Then fill out the 
coupon below and mail it in to us today to get 
your free copies. 


2. Dental Health [| (For Elemen. & H. S.) 
Hand Care [] 


Cj Student 


Teacher Training College = Teacher 


Number of Classes Taught 


No.‘of students in one class: Girlls........... 


enna n 
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PUPIL EFFICIENCY 


A MEANS OF QUANTITATIVELY DETERMINING PUPIL EFFICIENCY 


Dr. Orral S. Luke, Instructor, Junior College, Bakersfield* 





= average classroom teacher 1s 
usually neither interested nor trained 
in using the results of tests to the limit 
of their usefulness. 


It is very true that most of the 
teaching profession know that they 
should expect more of their high IQ 
pupils than from the average and still 
less from the pupils of low IQ, but 
the IQ ratings furnish rather very 
tangible material for determining how 
much more or how much less should 
be expected from a pupil with a high 
or a low rating. 


If a teacher had some means of 
quantitatively determining what results 
should be expected from each individ- 
ual his teaching could be much more 
efficiently planned and accomplished. 


For example, if a pupil's intelligence 
test shows him capable of making the 
highest grade given but he actually 
makes a lower grade, he has not been 
working up to his normal efficiency 
and his case needs study and sympa- 
thetic handling, even though the score 
he made may be a passing grade. 


No pupil has done a really good job 
until he has done at least as well as he 
is capable of doing. Also, a pupil who 
has done a grade of work which just 
meets the school’s requirements for a 
passing grade and whose intelligence 
test shows that normal expectancy for 
that pupil would be lower, should be 


* Concerning the article prepared by Dr. Orral 
S. Luke, may I say that I think this is a fine, 
sincere, practical article. 


The principles of determining pupil efficiency 
used by Dr. Luke in Lemoore High School have 
resulted in more intelligent and more efficient 
teaching. 


As curriculum-head and testing-director, Dr. 
Luke counselled our teachers and helped them 
in the interpretation of the results of the tests 
and discussed with them proper procedures for 
change which they agreed were to be used. 


The segregation of pupils permits and even 
dictates the choosing of content, the degree of 
difficulty of which should be governed by the 
ability of the groups. 

This article indicates that a sane adjustment 
of this content is necessary. 
J. F. Graham, Superintendent. See also Decem- 
ber, 1945, issue of this magazine. 


Cordially yours, 


encouraged and judiciously compli- 
mented, for his efficiency has been 
one hundred percent or a little more. 


Let us look at the results of two 7th 
grade classes’ achievement records on the 
Iowa Silent Reading Elementary Test. The 
Mean Median Standard Score of the 66 
pupils in these two classes was 151, placing 
them at the 33rd percentile when compared 
with the national norms. The two classes are 
grouped according to ability. Class A is the 
faster-learning group and Class B the slower- 
learning pupils. Class A made a Mean 
Median Standard Score on the Iowa Read- 
ing test of 157.7, placing them at the 49th 
percentile, while Class B made a Mean 
Median Score of 144.4 on the reading test, 
giving them a percentile rank of 17. 


Before we can properly interpret the 
reading achievement of these two classes, we 
need to have more information. Comparison 
with the norms tells us that Class A has 
about average reading ability as measured 
by the Iowa test, while Class B is very much 
retarded in reading ability. To more com- 
pletely evaluate the reading achievement we 
need to determine the normal expectancy of 
these two classes. What level should each 
be able to achieve according to their learn- 
ing aptitude? 


Verbal Intelligence 


The Terman-McNemar Test of Mental 
Ability measures what is sometimes called 
“verbal intelligence.” Since percentile ranks 
are given with the Terman McNemar test 
we can compare achievement on the Iowa 
Reading Test, for which percentile norms 
are given, with the intelligence test results. 
This comparison is valid because the group 
on which the Iowa Reading Achievement 
measures were standardized comprises a rep- 
resentative cross section of the total group 
at the 7th grade level. 
used in the Iowa Silent Reading Elementary 
Test standardization were chosen at each 
grade level to yield an average of 100 1Q 
on the Terman-McNemar Test of Mental 
Ability. 


The communities 


The average IQ for Class A was 110, 
giving them a corresponding percentile rank 
of 73. The Iowa Silent Reading Percentile 
rank for this class was 49, giving a differ- 
ence of 24 percentile points in learning apti- 
tude and reading achievement. 

The average IQ of Class B was 87, plac- 
ing them at the 21st percentile level. Their 
Iowa Reading percentile was 17, giving a 
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difference of 4 percentile points in lear 
aptitude and reading achievement. 
Which class is the most efficient? Which 
class is achieving nearest its normal expect: 
ancy? Should Class B be made a So-called 


“remedial class’ with much stress and pres 
sure on drill? 


Ning 


T HE question we should ask and attempt 
to answer in all our evaluation of achieve. 
ment and interpretation of test results js: 
Is the pupil or class working up to their own 
mental capacity, and is their achievement 
comparable with their learning aptitude? 


I believe the use of percentiles as out: 
lined above gives a teacher a quantitative 
means of determining how much more 
should be expected from a pupil and with 
what efficiency her pupils are working. 


Britanniea Films 


A NEW plan to make Encyclo. 
paedia Britannica classroom films avail- 
able to schools on a Rent-to-Own 
basis will be initiated in a limited area 
in March, 1946. 


While the new distribution method will 
be launched first in the States of Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Missouri, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, and Minnesota, it is anticipated that 
the plan may be extended to other sections 
of the country. 


Approximately 9,500 prints (copies) of 
classroom films have been placed in the new 
Encyclopaedia Britannica film library in 
Chicago to serve schools in the first 7 States 
exclusively. This is believed to be the largest 
exclusive classroom film library in the world. 


This is one of the new services initiated after 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films absorbed Erpi 
Classroom Films. For the last 15 years, these 
classroom films have been avsilable through 
outright purchase or on a ren’‘al basis from a 
limited number of extension departments in uni- 
versities and colleges. This new plan will aug- 
ment the existing services to schools. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films’ new plan 
makes it possible for each school to use each 
classroom film for a full school week as many 
times and in as many school buildings as it 
wishes during that period. 


When classroom films are used on this 
plan, the school builds an equity which 
can be used to purchase the basic or “most 
used” classroom films for its own teach 
ing film library. 


These classroom films are professionally 
created in collaboration with leading subject 
matter specialists to be used by teachers as 
an integral part of the school ctrriculum. 
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TELL YOUR PUPILS 


of Plymouth Rock. It typifies 
Th c Fa S C I Nn a t J Nn gS S t O r y the hard struggles of our Found- 
ing Fathers. Of sturdy Clipper 
; 9 Ship Mariners! Of Yankee fron- 
of New E n gl a Nn fl S tier families who carved a na- 
tion out of hostile plains and 
prairies! And it does this in 
a terms of the simple, hearty, 
Tra dit 10 nal B a ke d B e a ns wonderfully tasty food that 
provided these rugged ven- 
turers energy and stamina to 

sustain their undertakings. 
Do you know the important part that genuine But this story is not all history. Much of it is 
New England baked beans played in our country’s __ practical, present-day suggestion. It contains many 
early history? How Indians taught the starving delightful menus. It details what makes New Eng- 
Pilgrims to bake them? How they contributed to _land’s baked beans today . . . still baked true to the 
Colonial religious life? How and why they made _ generations-old recipe . . .so much more palatable, 


New England famous? How they differ in their _ flavorful and appetizing than other kinds. And it 
baking and better flavor from other, so-called describes how these baked beans are still baked 


baked beans? traditionally, all day long, with lots of pork and 
All this is a fascinating tale. It is a tale told spicy sauces, in brick ovens and open bean pots. 
crisply, graphically, in a handsome, new illustrated Doesn’t all this sound interesting? If you agree, 


booklet, “Story of New England’s Traditional we willbe glad tosend you ...as long as our supply 
Baked Beans” now available for classroom use. _ lasts...as many copies of this booklet, free, as you 
This story is as significantly American as that can use to advantage. 


FREE! 


FILL OUT THIS 
COUPON AND 
MAIL IT TO US 


TODAY! 














a 

Burnuam & Morritt Company a 
Dept. 100 4 
Portland 2, Maine 8 
Gentlemen: Please send me without charge ( ) : 
copies of your handsome, instructive booklet, “Story " 
of New England’s Traditional Baked Beans.” a 
WROD oan dco nad deca cencagcdudacdencndiseatuanene 7 
* 

OME a 505 Wok dedlaccndceus daececdewadceawwenseauenens 4 
aoe a 

GION s cso ccsicsesees No: Pupils ire Clase... so since cei a 
A 

Cee encecdselenwatoceceewescauets SOMES i citseccocuts ¥ 
6 

cs 
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TEACHER MORALE 


THAT INDEFINITE FACTOR CALLED TEACHER MORALE 


Byron J. McMahon, Chief, State Bureau of Agricultural Education, California 
Polytechnic; San Luis Obispo 


Any commanding officer in the 
service can tell you that a small and 
outnumbered outfit with 
weapons and a high morale could do 
a better job of taking a position or 
defending one than a big group with 
the best materiel and a lack of that 
fighting spirit. 


inferior 


On the home front, in the peace- 
time years, the same principle may 
well be applied to accomplishments 
among teacher groups. 


California Agriculture Teachers 
Association apparently has something 
among its professional neighbors in 
that matter of morale. The association 
is the envy of its much more extensive 
fellow-vocational associations, although 
it makes up only about 10% of the 
total vocational teaching strength in 
the State. 


A Great Record 


There are several factors which have 
influenced this situation: 


1. For nearly 20 years, the same indi- 
vidual — Julian A. McPhee —was State 
supervisor of agricultural education. 


2. Every teacher in the State, except in 
a few very isolated communities, meets once 
a month with other vo-ag men in his district 
(one or two counties), twice a year with 
the men in his geographical region (six for 
the State), and one week a year at the 
annual summer conference. 


3. The administration has consistently 
fought, since the passage of the Smith- 
Hughes Act, for the proper public and 
professional recognition of, and compensa- 
tion for, its vo-ag teachers. This has resulted 
in such benefits as many large, well-equipped 
separate agriculture buildings; separate classes 
in the State’s 70 county, district and State 
fairs for Future Farmers of America boys 
(not just tossed in and lost track of among 
the “juniors”) and a rate of pay averaging 
first or second in the nation. 


The agriculture teacher organization 
itself is unique. The group is quite 


autonomous. These men make up the 
rules for many vocational agriculture 
contests and are requested to recom- 
mend legislation and regulations for 
many activities, the final settlement of 
what must be in other hands. Most 
of the men know and call each other 
by their first names, and the same 
camarederie exists between the State 
Bureau of Agricultural Education staff 
and the teachers. 


The section meetings are usually 
dinner affairs. Each host tries to outdo 
the other in providing an excellent 
and often “unusual” meal such as a 
duck or venison dinner, or an especial 
meal at an Italian, Basque, Spanish or 


(Upper) Unrationed chickens were bar- 
becued for 1945 summer conference of 
California vocational agriculture teachers. 
“Chefs” were former vocational agriculture 
teachers now on the staff at California 
Polytechnic College, where the annual con- 
ference is held. 


(Lower) A State vo-ag association presi- 
dent steps down. Gilbert Hutchings, right, 
passes the gavel to the new president, 
Kenneth Easter, while other officers 


look on. 
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Chinese restaurant. New teachers in 
a section are quickly made to feel at 
home, and usually wind up with pencil 
in hand, having been elected secretary 
of the section! 


Barbecues, deep-sea fishing trips, an 
inter-regional softball tournament, an 
annual dance and a banquet, are some 
of the regular features of the summer 
conference which add to the pleasant 
and informal professional relationship 
between the agriculture teachers. Ap- 
parently California is outstanding jn 
this respect if one can judge from the 
comments of the many teachers from 
other States who have taken up duties 
in the far western commonwealth. 


Friendly and Informal 


There is nothing which is done in 
California which cannot be done in 
other States. In places where high 
schools may be quite close together, 
the frequent section or county meet: 
ings could be much more easily 
arranged. Perhaps all of the States are 
now doing a better job -— or perhaps 
the morale is already tops without 
this friendly and informal atmosphere. 
Anyhow, these suggestions are offered 
for what they are worth. 


Two Poems 


Ethel Thompson, Teacher, Corona Avenue 
School, Bell 
Facetious — but — Feasible 
Momma 
That's the way it goes: 
“Piggy” on baby’s toes. 


Teacher (4th grade) 
Baby, then, when bigger 
With fingers, too, does “figger.” 


The Cups Which Spill 


Autumn days are here 
Oak leaves are turning brown! 

Trembling with the breezes 
They coyly flutter down. 


Chiseled cups are empty: 
Their acorns have been freed: 

For these acorns have a duty 
To keep the forests, treed. 
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LANGUAGE 


TEACHING 


DOES LANGUAGE-TEACHING NEED VITAMINS? 


John R. Liotto, Instructor in Romanic Languages, Lassen High School and Junior 
College, Susanville 


Tus may seem a rather ludicrous 
tle for this article, but [ wonder 
f languageteaching is standing up 
firmly in this ever-changing age? 

It is not at all a secret to most of 
ys that the teaching of foreign lan- 
guages in our public schools has, of 
late, become the object of considerable 
criticism from many quarters. Much 
of this censure comes from leading 
industrialists, educators, and from the 
pupils themselves. This well-inten- 
tioned criticism is healthy if, as a 
result, a new outlook on languages is 
achieved. | 

Supposing that language-teaching 
needs re-evaluation, what are some of 
the objectives to be considered? 

It seems to me that the most impor- 
tant consideration is the fact that 
different “weight-values” need to be 
placed on the modern languages espe- 
cally. In this Pan-American hemi- 
sphere we must put more emphasis on 
Spanish and Portuguese than here-to- 
fore. Even with all the real reasons 
fora better understanding of our Latin- 
American neighbors, 
throughout the nation give greater 
weight to French and German. Many 
smaller schools still decide in favor of 
strictly European languages. In Cali- 
fornia, happily, Spanish predominates 
as it should, even if this State were 
not primarily of Spanish origins. 

The teaching of Spanish, though, 
has been severely criticized as being 
impractical and academic. Our best 
answer would be to teach this lively 
language as it should be taught in an 
active world; it should be taught 
conversationally, functionally and 
realistically. 


many schools 


We should concern ourselves less 
with cultural and academic arguments 
and more with a solid consideration 
of socio-economic problems, historical 
backgrounds, geographical study, and 
the kind of language and terminology 
used by living peoples. 


Schoolish grammar must be replaced 
by a humanized type of teaching 
because language is very human, not 
parasitic thing. 


Our pupils ought to learn more 
about Latin-American leaders and less 
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of verb-tenses and adjective-agreement. 

If grammar needs to be taught, it 
can be done so, functionally, but not 
as the end in itself. 

Resourceful teachers are already 
bringing vigorous reality into their 
teaching-techniques. We all need to. 
When we do, we need not continually 
be justifying language-teaching along 
vague, academic lines but claim them 
as essential, vocational, and practical 
subjects. 

Let us put modernity and vigor into 
languages, too! 





MODERN MATHEMATICS 


by W. W. Hart 


ESSENTIALS 


OF ALGEBRA 


FIRST COURSE 


Gradual development in clear, teachable style. Stresses understanding 
essential concepts and aequiring basic skills. Thorough and interesting 
tests and reviews. Teacher’s Manual. 


ESSENTIALS 


OF ALGEBRA 


COMPLETE SECOND YEAR COURSE 


A strong, full-year course for high school juniors and seniors. Covers 
advanced topics. Accompanying Teacher’s Manual. 


PROGRESSIVE FIRST ALGEBRA 


The Second Edition of a proven text which helps students understand 
the usefulness of mathematics. Simple vocabulary and presentation with 
a maximum of motivation. Teacher’s Manual. 


Cty Hart. Gregory, and Schult 


MATHEMATICS 


A ninth grade text for pupils who may not study algebra. 


IN DAILY USE 


Develops 


skills needed to solve quantitative problems for daily living. Accom- 
panying Workbook. Teacher’s Manual. 


by B. Braverman 


GAINING SKILL IN ARITHMETIC 


For high school pupils who haven't mastered arithmetic. Organized to 
permit individual instruction. Pupil’s Graph and Mastery Tests. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


i832 Second Street 





— 


San Franeiseo 5 
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SCHOOL 


acne: safety education posters 
for use in elementary school class- 
rooms throughout the country, to be 
drawn by students, are sought in a 
nationwide contest announced by 


American Automobile Association and 
affiliated Automobile Clubs. 


The California State Automobile 
Association and the Automobile Club 
of Southern California are conducting 
the contest in this State. 


Deadline for mailing entries is mid- 
night, April 15, 1946. Prizes totaling 
$2,000 cash will be awarded for the 
40 best designs. 


Primary objective of the contest is 
to stimulate students with artistic 
ability to use their talents in the 
important field of accident prevention 
and also to impress students, parents 
and other adults with the need for 
observing safe walking practices, espe- 
cially those to be illustrated. 


The 10 first-prize winning posters, one 
each for the 10 safety rules assigned to 


SAFETY 


groups of States, will be issued to thousands 
of schools each month during the 1946-47 
school year. This will constitute one of the 
regular AAA series of posters which have 
been provided as teaching aids for grades 
1 to 9 each year since 1928. 


A Grand Prize 


The grand prize for the best poster will 
be $350 intended as a one year art school 
scholarship. Each of the ten 
winning designs when reproduced will carry 
the name and school of the boy or girl who 
produced the poster. Distribution of each 
poster will be between 100,000 and 150,000. 

Decision to conduct this second annual 
contest resulted from the remarkable success 


first-prize 


of an introductory contest held for the short 
period of April and May, 1945, when more 
than 1,000 
schools all 


entries were received from 
Educators 
manifested keen interest in the contest and 


its objectives and nationally-known educa- 


over the country. 


tional leaders were among the judges who 
selected the winning posters. 

This contest has been approved by the 
National Contest Committee, National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Principals, and 
has been strongly endorsed by officers of 


GEOGRAPHY FOR THE AIR AGE 


INTRODUCTION TO 
GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY 


By BERNICE BaxTER and THAD STEVENS 


© Presents in easy, interesting fashion a background of 
information which will assist the junior high school 
student to understand new global concepts of geog- 
raphy and to apply them. 


® Includes chapters on Learning the Language of Maps 
and Globes, Maps and Map Making, Projections, 
New Ideas of Distance and Direction. 


© Provides outline maps for tracing and abundant exer- 
cises leading to an understanding and interpretation 


of modern maps. 


© Ample visual aids — drawings, photographs, figures — 
further clarify and simplify concepts discussed. 


List Price. $1.92 


Harr Wagner Publishing Company 


San Francisco - - : 


California 
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This poster, drawn by Marjorie Grant, 
Fremont High School, Oakland, California, 
was distributed to nearly 150,000 class. 
rooms during the month of December. 
It was one of the winners in the AAA 
First National Poster Contest, 1945. A sec. 
ond contest has been announced with $2.00) 
in cash prizes with deadline April 15, 1946, 


the Department of Art Education, National 
Education Association. 

Idella Church, President, Department of 
Art Education, NEA (District Supervisor 
of Art Education, Public Schools, Rio Vista. 
California), said: 


“Traffic accidents rank high on the list of 
America’s major peacetime social problems and 
safety education is one of the most effective 
means of solving this problem. The American 
Automobile Association’s National Safety Poster 
Contest has already proved its worth and I’m 
pleased to add my voice in support of this 
commendable program.” 


Contestants must illustrate one of the two 
safety rules listed for their State as follows: 


California Themes 


“Obey Your Safety Patrol’ and “Be Extra 
Alert on Rainy Days’? ——- CALIFORNIA, New 
York, Indiana, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, Missouri, 
N. Dakota, S, Dakota, Kentucky. 

“Cross Only at Corners” and “Wear White 
After Dark’? — Pennsylvania, Maine, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Arkansas, Louisiana, Tennessee, 
N. Carolina, S. Carolina. 

“Watch for Turning Cars” and “Walk on 
Left Facing Traffic’ — Michigan, Wisconsin. 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Florida, Rhode 
Island, New Hampshire, Connecticut. 

“Keep from Between Parked Cars” and 
“Know All (Bicycling) Rules and Use Them” - 
Illinois, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, Dist. of Columbia, Oregon, 
Washington, Colorado, New Mexico. 

“Look Both Ways Before Crossing” and “Play 
Away from Traffic’ —- Ohio, Texas, Oklahoma. 
Arizona, Iowa, Montana, Kansas, Nebraska. 
Minnesota, Wyoming. 


Additional information regarding 
the contest, sample posters and de- 
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signs of AAA posters distributed to 
schools for the past eight years, may 
ie obtained from the Public Safety 
Department of the California State 
4utomobile Association, 150 Van 
Vess Ave., San Francisco, 2; or the 
Automobile Club of Southern Cali- 
fornia, 2601 S. Figueroa St., Los 
Angeles, 54; or any of the district 


afices of either organization. 


Sparkling with excellent, practical mate- 
rial for teachers is the otherwise modest 
Newsletter issued by Elwyn H. Gregory, 
Placer County Superintendent of Schools, 
Auburn. A recent issue includes a praise- 
worthy 4-page foundation-program in arith- 
metic, helpfully charting minimum-learnings, 
procedures, and materials for grades 1 to 8. 
The same issue has a top-notch audio-visual 
bulletin under direction of Charles F. 
Parsons, director of audio-visual education. 
Joseph Burton Vasche is director of curricu- 
lum and supervisor of instruction. 





TEACHERS INSTITUTES 


Ferdinand S. Ruth, Biology Instructor, Pacific Grove High School, Monterey County 


Ture seems to be some thought 
among teachers that our annual insti- 
tutes do not measure up to the 
sandards they should. 

The early institutes seem to have been 
inaugurated for the purpose of instruction 
in teaching techniques of the day, review of 
pst tendencies and future 
Teachers in those days were not so well 
trained as most are today, and it was felt 
that institutes helped remedy this condition. 


possibilities. 


The institute of today no longer serves 
its original purpose. 

It is necessary to teacher morale that 
future institutes perform a real function or 
be junked as out of date. The State Col- 
leges and summer schools of all kinds have 
taken over the training of teachers. The 
institute no longer accomplishes this. 

This teacher feels that an annual meeting 
of members of the profession is a fine thing 
—something that should be of real value, 
especially in the exchange of ideas, concepts, 
and methods. 


A—Ai teachers institute or annual 
conference should : 


1, Bring to the teachers the latest mate- 


tals of the profession. These should include: 
a Books: A large exhibit at all grade-levels 
supplied by various publishing houses. 

b. Visual aids of all types including: 

1, Motion pictures ; 
tributors, 


furnished by local dis- 
2. Slides; glass and kodachrome; supplied by 
schools using. 

3. Film strips ; 
distributors, 


5. Models; demonstrated by schools and local 
distributors. 


furnished by schools and local 


6. Miscellaneous; plastic techniques, teaching 
collections, art displays. 


2. Successfully demonstrated techniques 
for using these materials. These demonstra- 
tions in the hands of dynamic, youthful- 
ninded instructors at the various levels of 
instruction, 

3 Stimulation to do better teaching 
trough fine example of the demonstrators. 


Bb —- The method of presentation 
of this institute : 

1. An opening session which introduces 
to the assembly the plan of such an institute. 

2. A student-speaker on the subject: 
“What we Students Expect From Our 
Teachers.” 

3. The coordinator of the institute speaks 
on the subject: “You Are Good Teachers 
When. . .?” 


4. Four 2-hour workshops in three major 


fields. 
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The teachers select field-of-interest 


and attend an 8-hour practical course in 


modern teaching techniques employing: 


i. 


9 


3. 


Dynamic vitalized instructors, 


. The best sound-motion-pictures available. 


Kodachromes. 


Charts, models and other items previously 


listed, 


The workshops: 


1. Science: Elementary through junior 
college. 
2. Social Studies: Elementary through 


junior college. 


a 


Arts and Crafts: Elementary through 


junior college. 


D — Division of labor in setting 


up institute : 


Coordinator: Contacts demonstrators, 


arranges program. 


. 


a 


Elementary Division: Elementary 


schools present techniques through hand- 
picked instructors known to use high-class 
techniques and willing to serve. 


a: 


High School Division: Does same. 


4. Junior College Division: Does same. 


5. Expense involved in transportation of 


coordinator, 


film rentals, paid for from 


county and CTA funds. 





NEW—with VISUAL Treatment 


“PLANE GEOMETRY” 


By R. P. Keniston and Jean Tully 


HIS new book makes geometry more interesting — easier to grasp. 

It pictures geometric forms, topics and applications in striking photo- 
graphs which link geomery to natural and man-made things of interest 
to students. Deeper interest is also created by showing how vitally 
geometry bears on such fields as aviation, engineering and science. The 
presentation encourages the student to think for himself. 


Before studying formal geometry, students are given a sound working 
basis. Difficulties are anticipated and eliminated as far as possible. 
The book is mathematically sound — meets college preparatory require- 
ments. Classroom-tested, it embodies the practical ideas of two successful 
geometry teachers. Abundant drill; about 1500 diagrams. 


Ask for Descriptive Cireular 353 





San Franeiseo 5 
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Food Processing 


Cost Accounting Institute for Food 
Processing Plants 


F OOD Processors Foundation at 
College of the Pacific in Stockton 
announces the completion of its first 
Institute in Cost Accounting con- 
ducted for canneries and frozen food 
plants. 


During the two weeks ending December 
14, representatives of 20 different plants 


gathered for intensive training in modern 
methods of cost accounting. Members of 
the group included students from Illinois, 
Indiana, and Washington as well as from 
all parts of California. This practical train- 
ing course was given by Wayne Mayhew 
and staff of San Francisco, certified public 
accountants well-known to the food prccess- 
ing industry. 


The intensive two-weeks program was 
planned to give real practice as well as to 
provide basic instruction in the methods of 
cost accounting applied to the management 
of the rapidly expanding plants engaged in 
canning and freezing fruits and vegetables. 





The Front Cover of the Initial Issue of The California Teacher, July, 1863. See also 
Sierra Educational News, October, 1941, Page 11. 
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Firms who sent delegates welcomed this 
opportunity as a means of assisting them . 
collecting practical cost figures which coulg 
be analyzed, interpreted and applied to their 
daily problems. They look forward to im- 
portant savings and improvements 4s a 
result of more complete and accurate figures 
collected at less expense, better understood 
and more fully used by the entire industry, 

The success of the first Institute has 
encouraged the Foundation to announce q 
similar training course for payroll clerks, 
cost accountants, office managers and others 
interested in the problems of wage and sal. 
ary administration. This 4-day intensive 
program, beginning February 12, will be 
under the leadership of Wayne Mayhew 
and Company, Certified Public Accountants, 
assisted by Remington Rand, Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company, and Charles R. 
Hadley Company. The purpose of the pro- 
gram will be to present the most modern 
ideas, methods and equipment for keeping 
payroll records, handling employees’ wages, 
and distributing labor costs. Experts will be 
present to demonstrate the latest equipment 
now being offered to industrial offices. 

These are the first of various such special: 
ized training courses which will be offered by 
the Food Processors Foundation in coopera: 
tion with specialists who will offer training 
and expert guidance to technical and admin- 
istrative employees of food processing plants 
and closely related industries. 

Enrollment is now in progress at the 
College in the new Cooperative Part-Time 
Training Courses, of interest to both vet- 
erans and regular College students. The 
new Earn-While-You-Learn plan is closely 
patterned after the successful experience of 
well-known eastern colleges, such as Antioch 
at Yellow Springs, Ohio, the University of 
Cincinnati, and Northeastern College at 
Boston. 

Students alternate terms of study with 
periods of employment working in pairs so 
that one student is on the job while the 
other attends college classes. The period or 
semester lasts from 16 to 18 weeks, at the 
end of which time the students exchange, 
the man on the job going to college and the 
student taking his place in the plant. 

This plan has already proved attractive to 
a substantial number of young men and 
women. More firms have offered oppor 
tunities for cooperative students than the 
College is able to fill. 


* * * 


The Shield, 50c a year, is published 
quarterly by Anti-Cigarette League of Cali 
fornia, 5007 Range View Avenue, Los 
Angeles 42. E. A. Rogers, president of 
Montezuma Mountain Ranch School, Los 
Gatos, is president of the League. Dr. 
James A. Walton of Los Angeles is superin’ 
tendent; Professor J. Carruthers of Pasadena 
is a member of the advisory board. 
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hk remedial reading, different tech- 
giques are demanded for each indi- 
vidual child. For, we must recognize 
that Tom, Dick, and Harry represent 
individual problems, not only because 
of the diverse influence of a con- 
siderable number of factors in their 
environment, but also because of the 
part played by each of the three major 
functions used in reading — the visual, 
the auditory, and the motor. 

Tom may differ from Harry mark- 
edly, not only in his control of these 
abilities, but in his emotional reactions 
as well. To outline a “blanket tech- 
nique” suitable to all conditions and 
children is therefore as impossible as 
prescribing the same medicine in the 
same amount to all those in hospital 


beds. 


































Now Ready 


The TEXT-WORKBOOK EDITION of 
“The Pupils’ Own 
Vocabulary Spellers 


GATES — RINSLAND — SARTORIUS — PEARDON 


REMEDIAL READING 


THE IMPORTANCE OF TECHNIQUES IN REMEDIAL READING 


Marguerite Doyle, 3rd Grade Teacher, McKinley Elementary School, 
El Centro, Imperial County 


The children should also be evalu- 
ated from the standpoint of their 
economic, social, and educational back- 
grounds. In other words, “learn” your 
children before attempting to teach 
them. Know them well! 

The next task that then devolves 
upon the teacher is the selection of 
teaching techniques which will best 
serve the child’s particular needs. 


Secure and At Ease 


First of all, it is important to help 
the child to feel secure and at ease in 
a reading situation, since a child who 
fails at reading is apt to be tense, 
nervous and even hostile when faced 
with a task which has proved his 
downfall in the past. It helps to 
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choose easy material at the child's level 
of interest. It is also valuable to read 
a part of the story to the child to “give 
him a head start.” 


Read the story dramatically, thought- 
grouping with great care, to bring out 
the meanings; pause, read slowly 
enough for your pupil to understand, 
and let him look on with you as you 
read aloud to him. It may even be 
necessary to use a_ neutral-colored 
marker under the line to make sure 
that he keeps the place. 


Then, too, it is well to ask the child 
questions pertaining to the story. In- 
quire concerning his opinion. Ask him 
what he would do or say if he were a 
Encourage him to 
imagine what might have happened if 
the events had been different. The 
child’s answers and comments should 
be in sentence form, and of course, 
couched in acceptable English. Since 
“turn about is fair play,” the child 
feels a sense of responsibility if he is 
allowed to ask the teacher questions 
This technique will 


given character. 


about content. 
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Spelling Program 


Grades 2-8 


Cased on 


The Rinsland 
word-frequency study 
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Short basal weekly 
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SARTHUR LGATES: - HENR' 
i oe ¥ D.RINSLAND - 
INA © SARTORIUS : CELESTE COMEGYS PEARDON - 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY = 


Grades 2-3-4 published; Grades 5-6-7-8 ready in April. 


A highly individualized 
plan of instruction 


An effective word- 
enrichment program 


The words children actually use 
Taught in the grade in which they use them 


New York : Boston : Chicago 
Dallas : Atlanta : San Francisco 














in National Rehabilitation 


...do you know why 


ICE CREAM 


is important? 


For Servicemen .. . for War-Weary 
Civilians . . . for Growing Children 
... Ice Cream provides milk nutrients 
in a form which is both healthful and 
universally popular. 


As most teachers are aware, the nu- 
trients of Ice Cream are the finest in 
Nature’s menus, the same ones as are 
found in milk . . . calcium, complete 
proteins, riboflavin, vitamin A. 


In these days when millions of serv- 
icemen and war-weary civilians are in 
need of rehabilitation, and when cor- 
rect nutrition is vital to America’s chil- 
dren, we can be especially thankful for 
Ice Cream because 


(1) it helps to promote good nutrition 
(2) it tends to improve morale. 





“Ice Cream —Let's Find Out 
About It” together with a 
teacher’s supplement, a help- 
ful teaching aid ...sent FREE 
on request. Write for a copy to: National 
Dairy Council, Dept. SEN-246, 111 N. 
Canal St., Chicago 6, Illinois . . . an educa- 
tional organization promoting national 
health through better under- 
standing of dairy foods and 
their use. 








ICE CREAM 


IS A NUTRITIOUS FOOD 
(and Morale-Building) 








help him to think about the meaning, 
and because he has selected the part 
in the story which answers his ques- 
tion, the experience develops his self- 
confidence. Discussing the story gives 
satisfaction because the child’s emo- 
tional reactions are interesting to him. 
Focusing attention thus on meaning 
will work wonders in improving the 
quality of reading. The teacher's chief 
aim is, of course, to make the child an 
independent reader and thinker. 

If a child is a word-by-word reader, 
itis wellto group the words in thought 
units by asking questions about the 
meaning. Train the child to pause and 
phrase. Have him “case” a sentence 
as would a radio announcer, going 
through each sentence silently, decid- 
ing on words to emphasize — in other 
words, planning silently how he will 
read a given sentence or passage orally. 

If the child reads in a nervous, high- 
pitched falsetto, have him read the 
sentence silently and then make use 
of the “look-away” technique, that is, 
have him look away from the book 
and talk the order to 
encourage him to read as people talk. 


sentence in 


It helps a great deal to show pic- 
tures, actual objects, and to discuss 
meanings of new words to be met in 
a story. If the words have signifi- 
cance, he will naturally read with more 
meaning, when he meets them later in 
the book. To prevent the formation 
of erroneous concepts there is nothing 
so efficacious as oral discussions (that 
is to say, the preliminary development 
as Dr. W. S. Gray calls it) to prepare 
for the reading in the book. 

In remedial reading as with life, 
variety is spice! A goodly quota of 
this element is needed to retain the 
attention of poor readers. Also most 
helpful is an encouraging, hopeful 
attitude on the part of the teacher. 
Not only should she express optimism 
by word and action, but she should 
help the child to see actual signs of 
his progress in the form of a word 
file, picture dictionary, graph, etc. 


I. a great variety of teaching tech- 
niques is used in remedial reading, i-e., 
demonstration, question-and-answer 
sessions, and adaptation of the experi- 
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ence chart method with continued 
attention to MEANING, and all these 
are coupled with a rational program 
of diagnosis and testing, some im- 
provement is bound to take place. 
Just the idea that someone is taking 
an interest in his needs and using 
every technique possible to help him 
with his problems is enough to bring 
about a degree of improvement in the 
child’s interest and effort. 


Flame of China 


United China Relief 
Member Agency of National War Fund 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, N, Y. 


Editor: 

We are sending you a copy of Flame of 
China, which presents an authentic historical 
narrative of China during the past 4,000 
years, interwoven with comparative history 
of the Eastern and Western worlds. 

Although written in the form of drama. 
it is designed mainly for reading purposes, 
and we feel that it might well be used for 
classroom study or collateral reading in 
junior and senior high schools. 

It has been published by our Education 
Department as a part of its program to 
bring about a better understanding of China 

The primary purpose is to acquaint young 
people with the scope of China's history, 
from the earliest beginnings to the present 
struggle for democracy. 


In view of the fact that schools are 
becoming increasingly interested in the study 
of China, we feel that teachers will welcome 
this new material, which is equally adaptable 
to classroom study or actual production, in 
whole or in part, in school assemblies. 


We would appreciate your announcing to 
your readers the publication of this pageant. 
Copies may be secured at cost from United 
China Relief, 1780 Broadway, New York 
19, N. Y.; single copies 25c; special rates 
for quantity orders. 

Sincerely yours, 
James L. McConaughy, 


President. 


The 1946 Home Study Blue Book is @ 
handbook of vocational information regatt 
ing approved correspondence courses cover 
ing the field of the various trades, vocations 
and semi-professions. 

It is a valuable 32-page booklet with 
cover, prepared for vocational guidance 
instructors, veteran advisory officers, etc. It 
will be sent free upon request to Nationa 
Home Study Council, 839-17th Street NW; 
Washington 6, DC. 
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e LONG-RANGE GOALS 


TALENT, AMBITION, OPPORTUNITY 


Thurstone, Mental Alertness, Science Re- 
serch Associates, Chicago. Any IQ test 
measures scholastic aptitude. This one is 





1m easily administered, short, easily scored on 
m- : ; the IBM scoring machine, and gives two 
7 Roy Cochrane, Director of Counseling and Guidance, Vallejo School System scores: L, showing aptitude for the learning 
- involved in such careers as Writer, Teacher, 
ng : Clergyman, Lawyer, etc., and Q, showing 
ng Lone range goals are important chooses easy jobs or hard jobs, simple jobs aptitude for Engineering, Architecture, and 
im to students, because if their study is or complex jobs. Unless he enjoys more the scientific careers that involve mathe- 
ing fone solely for an examination, they ao nig ae complex and matics. 
the have no reason for remembering be- ‘See the ie sacle a Stephenson & Millett, Test on Social 
; inati ; ; g's OL score, Usage, McKnight and McKnight, Blooming: 
yond this examination. Of course, if since it only attempts to measure interest in ton. Illinois. Intended to indicate whether 
they forget everything as soon as the the actual work done. die know their etiquette, not whether they 
examination is over, the teachers’ time 
has been wasted. 
Realistic goals, achievable goals, de- 
pend upon the student’s opportunities, New 7 9 4 6 Teats 
upon his interests, and upon his apti- 
tudes. If we know nothing whatever FOSTER: HEALTH ACTIVITIES 
of about a boy, we would say his chances A new workbook for health courses, which may be used with any health 
ical of becoming successful in one of the textbook. References are made to HEALTH FOR YOU by Crisp, as well as 
000 professions is only 1 in 12, because, to other leading high school health texts. s 
= in California, only that proportion of $.80 list 
- the men at work are professional. His SMITH-VANCE: SCIENCE FOR EVERYDAY USE 
ais chances of being an automotive worker A new basal ninth grade general science textbook. Includes experiments, 
, : : demonstrations, activities, and self-tests. 
for —mechanic, chauffeur, truck driver $1.92 list 
; in —are about the same. 
sea If we get a little inkling of his Sener BIOLOGY FOR YOU 
| . aptitudes for different things we can iin textbook, organized on the unit-problem 
ina predict his chances of success in any $2.12 list 
> i Pee with a ree more a SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS OR EXAMINATION COPIES 
%, tainty. Scholastic or academic aptitude 
nie indicates, but does not prove, that e B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
success in a profession will follow. CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
i Interests also help us to narrow 
si down the career-area that is logical for 
table astudent’s goal. He alone can set that 
n, in goal as the thing he needs. The best 
we can do is to picture for him, as : Representatives: 
ag to dearly as we can, his opportunities, THE NEW BASIC READERS 
Pant his interests (or ambitions), his apti- FOR GRADES 7 AND 8 A. H. GODDARD 
nited tudes. From this picture it is up to ; Bs 1152 Amador Avenue 
York ; . Berkeley 7 
a him to draw his own conclusions, and Y 
make his own decision. 
New census: figures will give us a O. C. KEESEY 
ys new picture of the proportional oppor- 275 West l0th Street 
tunities available in California, but Claremont 
om we are still dependent on the Witiom S:Gr0y : 
40 s, taken in 3 “ al” oo ie a Kale 
. cm ae ress mae H. B. McALLISTER 
gard: Thee are 2 great many publidhed tests, . ee 1233 South Hope St. 
segs both for interest and aptitude, and prefer: EXTENDING SUCCESS IN READING Los Angeles 15 
ations ence for one over another cannot always be THROUGHOUT THE GRADES» 
justified. There may be better reasons than sae 
with the following for using other tests instead, . ae E. B. WICKERSHAM 
dance but here are the 9th grade guidance tests tt 9 i ee 181 Pitman Avenue 
te I J wed in Vallejo: agit Palo Alto 
on Lee-Thorpe, Occupational Interest Inven- 


tory, California Test Bureau, Hollywood. 
The LOI score tells whether the pupil 
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FEBRUARY 11—George Washington’s 
Birthday? Yes, from 1732 to 1752! After 
1752, when the Gregorian Calendar was 
finally accepted by Great Britain, the 
birthday fell upon the 22nd, but the 
first public celebration was not held on 
that date until 1790 by the Tammany 
Society of New York. 

PPI 
ONLY middle-grade readers organized 
on a carefully worked-out plan which 
affords a well-balanced program of (a) 
Readiness (b) Story and (c) Skill De- 
velopment are TODAY AND TO- 
MORROW, Grade 4; LOOKING FOR- 
WARD, Grade 5; and MOVING 
AHEAD, Grade 6, in EASY GROWTH 
IN READING series. 

PPD 
COLLEGE graduates in Americanow num- 
ber 4,000,000, over 2,000,000 of whom 
have received their degrees since 1930! 

a a 
ENGLISH language letters bulk into 75% 
of the world’s mail. Assure correctness 
in the letters your students write through 
use of THE ENGLISH WE NEED, 
Grades 9 and 10. 

ae 
PUBLISHING output for these days of 
peace is estimated at more than 10,000 
new titles each year, running the gamut 
from science to fiction. 

Pf 
NEAR to being the international lan- 
guage is FRENCH, the diplomatic 
tongue of Egypt, Asia Minor, and the 


Continent. Through use of Dr. deSauzé’s * 


CLEVELAND PLAN for the Teaching 
of French, many ASTP trainees learned 
a parler francais bien et & lire francais 
tres bien. 

PDS 


DEUTERONOMY and deuterogamy—do 
you know the difference? THE WIN- 
STON DICTIONARY, Advanced Edi- 
tion, clarifies these two words—so near- 
ly alike in sound and spelling; so vastly 
different in meaning. 

PPP 
WILL of Stephen Girard has survived all 
efforts to break it—a classic in legal 
skill of Philadelphia lawyers. 

a od 
HOW long was a yard in the days of 
King Henry? For an interesting, brief 


discussion of arithmetic then and now, - 


as presented in ARITHMETIC WE 
USE, write WINSTON Flashes. 


Winston Building, 1006-1020 Arch St. 


PHILADELPHIA 7 
CHICAGO 5 PAE he Wa) DALLAS 1 
me Sole [cl i6 tee) TORONTO 





perform it. Of doubtful value as an apti- 
tude test except as it indicates the socio- 
economic level of the pupil’s environment. 
Bennett, Mechanical Comprehension, The 
Psychological Corporation, New York City. 
One of the many tests in whch neither 
language nor mathematics is measured. 


Lawshe-Moutoux, Industrial Classification 
Test, Science Research Associates, Chicago. 
This test involves mathematics and measur- 
ing. It should select students with promis- 
ing proclivities towards machine shop, car- 
pentry, and draughting, from those better 
adapted to auto mechanics, painting or 
plastering. 


Three other tests are scored on our tally 
sheet: The Personality or popularity test, 
the Speed of handwork test or Numbers 
test, the Endurance test. 

The Personality test given was an adapta- 
tion of the Moreno sociometric measure- 
ment. A pupil’s score is the number of 
times his name appears on the papers of 
other pupils, when they are asked to form 
committees. A high score is presumed to 
indicate sales aptitude. 

The Numbers test is given by having the 
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class write 1234567890 as many times as 
possible in one minute. This correlates with 
finger manipulation tests requiring peg. 
boards or other apparatus. 


The endurance tests were given by the 
physical education teachers. The most prom. 
ising one was simple. The coach told the 
boys to run around the track until they 
were tired and then sit down. The score 
was their yardage. Bright and dull pupils 
alike appear to have equal chances here. 

The Vallejo profile sheets* are pot 
presented to the pupils as the solution 
of their long-range goal problem, 
They are the starting point from 
which the solution can be worked out 
on a more realistic basis. The imme. 
diate decision before pupils in the 
ninth grade is between academic, com: 
mercial, and industrial curricula. Finer 
distinctions can be made later. 


— 


* Copies of these 1-page mimeographed sheets 
may be obtained by addressing the author. 





WE THE 


PEOPLES 


PREAMBLE TO THE WORLD CHARTER 


W E the peoples of the UNITED NATIONS, determined . .. 
To save succeeding generations from the scourge of war which twice 
in our lifetime has brought untold sorrow to mankind, and 


To reaffirm faith in fundamental human rights, in the dignity 
and worth of the human person, in the equal rights of men and 
women and of nations, large and small, and 


To establish conditions under which justice and respect for the 
obligations ‘arising from treaties and other sources of international 


law can be maintained, and 


To promote social progress and better standards of life in larger 


freedom, and for these ends 


To practice tolerance and live together in peace with one 


another as good neighbors, and 


To unite our strength to maintain international peace and 


security, and 


To insure by the acceptance of principles and the institution 
of methods, that armed force shall not be used save in the common 


interest, and 


os 


To employ international machinery for the promotion of the 
economic and social advancement of all peoples, have resolved to 
combine our efforts to accomplish these aims. 
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Three Poems 


Carmelita White, Orange Village, 
Sonora County 


Institute Blues 


Ar institute we wonder why 

We chose to teach. A weary sigh 

Facapes us as we glance about; 

Our minds are filled with sordid doubt: 
“And is it, then, to be our fate 

To stagnate thus? Is it too late 

To choose some other beck’ning road — 
To seek new scenes for our abode?” 

We wonder if we, too, must grow 

Thus wan and haggard. Yes, we know 
The teacher has her ear-marks, — but 
Must she be patterned in a rut? 

“No, no! We will not be like these! 

We'll shed those ear-marks, if you please! 
We won't grow old; we won't grow fat; 
We won't play gossip — and that’s that! 
We like the kids; we have our fun; 

And so— when all is said and done — 
Why! We can hold our shoulders high! 
We need not stagnate — you and I.” 


| Like the Kids (A Rondeau) 


I LIKE the kids at school. “Tis true 

They squirm a lot, and chatter, too: 
They paint their lips; they pat their hair: 
And O, the curious things they wear! 

But then, I reckon, so did you! 


It's fun to hear them fuss and stew, 
And chew the rag, and say, “O foo!” 
When something hasn’t seemed quite fair; 


I like the kids. 


Some carry on with much ado, 

While others venture towards Who's Who: 
There isn’t much they wouldn't dare, 
Take kids like Johnny over there -- 

And daily there is something new! 


I like the kids. 


The “Sour-puss” (A Triolet) 


A SOUR-PUSS Id hate to be, 
For teaching then would be no fun! 
If any child should frown on me, 
A sour-puss I'd hate to be. 
To teach would be a bore! O gee! 
I'd wish I never had begun. 
A sour-puss I'd hate to be, 
For teaching then would be no fun. 


W. A. Hamman, head of the speech arts 
department and director of public relations, 
San Diego High School, prepared an excel- 
lent 2-page printed message and invitation 


to parents and given to every student in 
anticipation of American Education Week. 

We recommend this procedure in connec’ 
tion with forthcoming Public Schools Week 
which begins April 8. 

Mr. Hamman’s fine statement concluded: 
“Fortunate are the boys and girls whose 
parents take an intelligent interest in their 
education — fortunate, fortunate is the land 
that has such parents — thrice fortunate is 
the democracy that has such children!” 
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The Public and Education is a highi- 
important 4-page illustrated periodical puo- 
lished by NEA for leaders in American lite 
It interprets outstanding features of th< 
American free public school system to tor 
lay men and women throughout the Unitec 
States. Sample copy may be obtained bv 
addressing Lyle W. Ashby, editor, 1201 
Sixteenth Street NW, Washington 6, DC. 


New Horizons in Teaching 


TTC Petite eM) A A ta Metal: eal da 


Now — Global Maps for Teaching New 
Global Point of View 


You are right— 
equipped only with conven- 
tional flat maps it’s some 
problem to give pupils a clear 
concept of a global world. 
But one of our oldest, most 
reliable map firms is now 

publishing a series of authentic global wall maps for schools. 


This series consists of 6 global maps dividing the earth’s surface 
into the Americas, Atlantic Ocean, Africa and Europe, F.urasia, 
Australasia and Pacific Ocean. It also includes a map-sy mbol chart 


and an equal-area world map. 


Helpful leaflet with each series 


All these maps, in large-scale perspective, are readable at ordinary 
classroom distances and are particularly suitable for teaching 


beginners as they contain only map data easily grasped. 


This series is being put out in inexpensive black and white editions 
and accompanying itisa four-page leaflet suggesting aids for in- 
troducing basic global concepts. 


For further information, if interested, just write Educational Depart- 
ment, Rand McNally, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 5, 1llinots. 


It is the desire of the makers of Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum that the 
above be helpful to you just as chewing gum helps millions of 
people daily. A benefit that might especially appeal to you as a 
teacher is that chewing seems to aid concentration and to keep 
the mind awake ...a welcome aid after a hard day at school when 


you are home and want to read, mark papers, etc. rate 
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PUPIL DEFICIENCY 


MEASURING PUPIL DEFICIENCY 


Herbert A. Sturges, Cibecue Day School (Indian School). Arizona 


Tix scale for deficiency runs in 
the opposite direction to the scale for 
accomplishment. An interesting light 
is thrown on pupil performance by 
replacing 100% accomplishment with 
0% deficiency. On the deficiency 
scale 20% replaces 80% achievement. 

The difference in the comparisons 
On the 
scale of accomplishment 80% is 8/9 
as good as 90%; while on the defi- 
ciency scale 20% is 2 times as bad as 
10%. 

In such comparisons the mental 
grasp of relative pupil performance 
depends considerably on the relative 
size of the percentage figures used to 
express pupil performance. When we 
use achievement percentages, such as 
80%, 90%, and 100%, the contrast in 
the size of the figures is much less 
striking to the teacher and to the 


on the two scales is clear. 


pupils than when we use deficiency 
figures, 20%, 10%, and 0%. 

If we say John has 80% and Mary 
90% we feel that John is 8/9 as good 
as Mary. This is true, but it seems to 
be a weak statement of their relative 
performances compared to the state- 
ment that John is twice as bad as 
Mary, which is also seen to be correct 
when we use the deficiency ratings, 
20% for John and 10% for Mary. 


The system of counting the misses 


in true-false or multiple choice tests is” 


another form of measuring deficiency. 
If John’s performance is indicated by 
10 incorrect answers and Mary’s work 
by 20 incorrect answers, it immediately 
appears that John’s work is more 
defective than Mary's. 

To transform the raw scores in 
true-false tests into deficiency-percent- 


age scores we should use the formula 





LEARNING ARITHMETIC 





Buying at the Store 


— ‘ 


Grade 3, Page 36 


LEARNING ARITHMETIC by Lennes, Rogers, and Traver 
contains many examples like the one above to make arith- 
metic meaningful for boys and girls through natural problem 
situations. As a result, LEARNING ARITHMETIC is fast 


becoming the most popular arithmetic textbook series in 


America. 


For Grades One and Two 


Arithmetic Readiness, Parts I and II, is designed 
to precede LEARNING ARITHMETIC or any 


other arithmetic text or workbook. 


Write for further information 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


609 MISSION STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO 5 
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W—R 
D % = a 


That is, to obtain the deficiency. 
percentage score find the difference 
Wrong minus Right answers, divide 
by the Total number of questions, and 
multiply the quotient by 100%, 

The possible power and effective. 
ness of the deficiency rating system is 
shown if we take 1% deficiency as 
the standard for comparisons. Thys 
if James has 1% deficiency, Mary 
10%, and John 20%, we can express 
the facts by saying that Mary’s work 
is 10 times as defective as James’, and 
that John’s results show 20 times as 
much deficiency as James’. 

Graphic representation brings out 
clearly the relative impressiveness of 
the deficiency rating system and the 
conventional accomplishment percent: 
ages. Represented by the lengths of 
bars, John’s and Mary’s performances 
in the test just mentioned appear 
somewhat inferior to James’ perform: 
ance when the usual achievement 
ratings are used; that is, the ratings 
are indicated by bars whose lengths 
are in the ratio of 80:90:99. 

But a much greater contrast is 
shown when we use bars of relative 
lengths according to the deficiency of 
the pupils work, 20 units deficiency 
for John, 10 units for Mary, and | 
unit for James. 


‘Tz tragedy of mass-education, 
where so little time can be given to 
individual instruction for the many 
Johns and Marys, is clearly brought 
out when we realize the shabby re 
sults of education when so many pupils 
are getting 70% or 80% in their 
school work. 


* * * 


Adult Classes 


An Attorney General’s Opinion in Ad 
vance Sheets, volume 6, no. 250, reads as 
follows: 

Under Ed. C. 9701-6, classes for adults must 
be established not within a high school or 4 
junior college. but as classes outside thereof, 
attached for purposes of administration and 
supervision. A formula may be adopted by the 
State Department of Education for allocating 
funds on account of such classes, AGO 45-310. 
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TEACHERS SALARIES 


HAS THE WAR HURT TEACHERS AND OTHER WHITE-COLLAR WORKERS? 























National Commission for the Defense of Democracy Through Education 







U warp of 12,000,000 white-collar and professional employees including 
teachers are worse off in income and standard of living than before the war, 
in the opinion of experts polled recently by Arthur Kornhauser, Bureau of 
Applied Social Research, Columbia University. Results are published in the 
American Magazine for December 1945. 


The secretary of the NEA Defense Commission took part in the poll which included 
representatives of all the “white-collar classes’ — office workers, store clerks and sales- 
people, teachers, engineers, chemists, draftsmen, accountants, supervisors, nurses, actors 
and musicians, clergymen, social workers. 





In reply to the question, Are white-collar and professional employees better or worse 
ff than before the war, the experts voted: 
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Doubtf ing films and slides. Use genuine DeVRY 
NE cutis icaicsapceepabice aCidataseeglasiacaneuiates at 6 glass-beaded Motion Picture Screens. 


Sizes from 30° x 40” to 52” x 72’—priced 

F 4 from $13.75 to $33.00. Screens to meet oe 

Professional Workers Penalized projection need—ceiling, wall, wall-and-ceil- 

ing, and table models up to 20 ft. x 20 ft. Tell 
: us your needs—that we may help you. 

Three-fourths of the experts agree that the white-collar groups as a whole went 


downhill during the war in terms of what their earnings could buy, that the rising cost of PROJECTED TEACHING AIDS 
living and extra taxes left the average salaried worker definitely worse off than before OF ALL KINDS 
the war. DeVRY TRIPLE-PURPOSE SLIDEFILM PRO- 


JECTORS for 2” x 2” paper or glass slides; single 
and double-frame slidefilm. Portable. Com- 



















Nearly 9 out of 10 experts declared that the while-collar groups were relatively worse carrying case and 300 watt — 

off than manual workers. 16mm. PROJECTION LAMPS for all makes of 
—_ ore ties donee stand- 

es 99 . ard pre-focus Dase..... 3.50 to $6.00 plus tax. 

Teachers are the “forgotten men and women” of the war period, say 4 DeVRY STEREOPTICONS show standard 34” 

: x 4” slides. Lamp capacity to 1,000 watts. Heat- 

out of ever y 5 experts. absorption filter gives slides protection. ...... 
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In spite of the rising cost of living, they point out, teachers salaries heen: 
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Write for Free CATALOG of Now Available 
Audio-Visual Teaching Aids Equipment. 

PLACE DeVRY 
PROJECTOR 

ORDERS NOW! 


Soca distinctions between white-collar and manual workers have been breaking down 
during the war, the experts agree. 













“This change is due both to the large number of white-collar people who have taken e& aS Ask us about the 
factory jobs and to the enhanced prestige and dignity of wartime manual labor.” we - Tiple-Valoe 1 
mm. Sound-on-Film Projectors that can 

The experts warn against thinking of white-collar group interests as opposed to those be used also as Public Address System. 

of other sections of the population. MAKE DEVRY YOUR 16mm. FILM SOURCE—FOR SALE OR RENT 
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CTA Honor Sehools 


School Staffs Enrolled 100% in 
California Teachers Association 


for 1946 
Southern Section 


Imperial County: Acacia, Alamo, Heber, 
Imperial Valley union high, Imperial — 
Lincoln, Laguna, Magnolia union, McCabe 
union, Meloland, Mesquite Lake, Mt. Signal 
union, Mulberry, North End, Seeley union, 
Silsbee, Westside, Winterhaven. 


Los Angeles County: Alhambra — Emery 
Park, Fremont, Garfield, Granada, Margue- 


PLANET PRESENTS 


Zils 


“a 
PANTER 
a full-length comedy in 


16MM KODACHROME 


x 
DREW KENNEDY \\eSe 
LOUISE ARTHUR 


Made for Schools and Churches 


* For full list of distributors ... write 


PLANET PICTURES, Inc. 
5746 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 








rita, Park, Ramona and Ynez; Bassett; Bur- 
bank — Emerson, Bret Harte, Miller, Min- 
gay, Monterey Avenue, Roosevelt and 
Washington; Claremont high, Clearwater 
elementary schools, Clearwater junior high, 
Compton — Roosevelt junior high, East 
Whittier, Enterprise junior high, Garvey, 
Inglewood — Highland, Lowell joint, Lyn- 
wood junior high, Lynwood — Lincoln, 
Manhattan Beach Center Street, Perry, 
Pomona Junior College, Redondo Beach 





elementary schools, San Dimas; Santa Mon- 
ica — Franklin, Garfield, Grant, Madison, 
McKinley, Muir, Roosevelt and Washing- 
ton; South Ranchito. 

Long Beach —— Avalon junior-senior high, 
Columbia junior high, Hamilton junior high, 
Lakewood junior high, Rogers junior high, 
Washington junior high, Avalon, Bryant, 
Burbank, Garfield, Grant, King, Lafayette, 
Lee, Lincoln, Longfellow, Lowell, Mann, 
McKinley, Muir, Naples, Roosevelt, Signal 
Hill, Stevenson, Mark Twain, Whittier, 
Willard, Home teachers, Music, Orthopaedic. 

Orange County: Garden Grove union 
high, La Habra — Lincoln and Wilson, Seal 
Beach, Westminster. 

Santa Ana— Lathrop junior high, Wil- 
lard junoir high, Delhi, Edison, Franklin, 
Fremont, Hoover, Jefferson, Lincoln, Logan, 
Lowell, McKiKnley, Muir, Roosevelt, Spur- 
geon and Wilson. 

Riverside County: Elsinore union high, 
Hemet elementary; Palm Springs — Ca- 
huilla, Cathedral and Coffman junior high: 
Riverside City — Chemawa junior high. 

San Bernardino County: Big Bear Branch 
high, Lake Arrowhead, Ontario schools, 
Redlands — all schools, San 
City — Harding, Terrace union, Trona high, 


Bernardino 


Yermo. 

San Diego County: Cajon Valley union, 
Chula Vista, Encinitas. 

Santa Barbara County: County -Superin- 
tendent’s Office. 

Ventura County: Bardsdale, Colonia, 
Moorpark Memorial union high, Nordhoff 


union. 
Central Section 


Fresno County—-As of January 15, 
1946: Elementary Schools —- American Col- 
ony, Big Creek, Bullard, Burrel, Calwa, 
Canal, Caruthers, Centerville, Chawanakee 
No. 3, Chawanakee No. 2, Clovis, Coalinga, 
also 100% NEA; Easterby, Empire, Fair- 
view, Firebaugh, Floyd, Fortuna, Fort Wash- 
ington union, Fowler, Friant, Granville, 
Gray Colony, Herndon, Houghton, Iowa, 
Jefferson, Kerman, Kingsburg, Kutner Col- 
ony, Lanare, Las Deltas, Laton, Lindsay, 
Locan, Madison, Malaga, Manning, Men- 
dota, Oil King, Oleander, Orange Cove, 
Pine Ridge, Princeton, Riverdale, Riverview, 
Roeding, Roosevelt, Sanger — Wilson and 
Harding; San Joaquin, Selma, Smith Moun- 
tain, Squaw Valley, Teague, Temperance. 
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Monthly 
Payment 


... 10 buy homes 


Call at any American Trust 
Company office for informa- 
tion on FHA loans to buy 
homes. These loans are 
made for long terms, with 


low monthly payments. 


to 1mprove homes 


Wartime regulations, while 
limiting new construction, 
permit a wide range of home 
repairs and improvements. 
For details, call or write for 
our Monthly Payment 


Loan folder. 
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Tiny union, Tranquillity, University Col- 
ony, West Park, West Side. 


High Schools — Central union, Coalinga 
Highland Junior College—also 100% 
NEA; Fowler, Kingsburg joint, Parlier, 
Sanger, Tranquillity. — Ruby Catlin, Secre- 
tary, Kitigsburg. 


Merced County — Arena, Buhach, Canal, 
Charleston, Cressey, Dos Palos, Eschscholtzia, 
Fairview, Fruitland, Hamburg migratory, 
Hopeton, Le Grand, Livingston, Los Banos, 
Merced Colony. Merced: John C. Fremont, 
le Conte. Merquin union, Mitchell, Mce- 
Swain, Pioneer, Plainsburg union, Planada, 
Riverside, Russell, Savana, Sunshine, Tuttle. 
Gustine union high. County office staff. 


Merced County— El Nido, Franklin, 
Prairie Flower. West Side Union High 
School at Los Banos. — W. A. Knapp. 


Tulare County —- County office, Allens- 
worth, Alpaugh unified, Aurora, Buena 
Vista, Burton, Chatham, Columbine, Cutler, 
Deep Creek, Dinuba City Schools, Ducor, 
Farlimart, East Lynne, East Orosi, Elbow 
Creek, Tagus Ranch, Exeter City Schools, 
Farmersville, Harmony, Posey, Ivanhoe, 
Kaweah, Kings River, Laurel, Liberty, Lind- 
cove, Linder. Lindsay: Jefferson, Washing- 
ton. Locust Grove, Lovell, Monson, Orosi, 
Ek Bayou, Hanby, Pixley, Pleasant View, 
Porterville City Schools, Reservation, Rock- 
ford, Springville, Strathmore, Sultana, Oak- 
dale, Sunnyside, Surprise, Three Rivers, 
Tipon, Traver. Tulare: Central, Lincoln. 
Venice, Vincent. Visalia: Conyer, Jeffer- 
son, Sierra Vista, Washington, Webster. 
Walnut Grove, Waukena, Willow, Wilson, 
Windsor, Woodville, Lindsay junior high, 
Porterville high and junior college, Strath- 
more high, Woodlake high. 753 CTA mem- 
berships in Tulare County as of January 14. 
—John G. Terry, assistant superintendent, 
Tulare County Schools. 


Kern County — Arvin elementary, Elk 
Hills, Lakeside union, Wasco elementary, 
Maple, Shafter; Delano joint union high, 
Rosedale union, Beardsley, Mountain View, 
Vineland, El Tejon, Lebec. — Ben W. Kell- 
ner, membership secretary, Delano. 


Northern Section 


Butte County— Chico City: Bidwell, 
Chapman, Citrus Avenue, Linden, Oakdale, 
Paradise, Rosedale, Salem. 


Glenn County — Elk Creek high. 
Glenn County — Glenn County high. 


Sierra County — Alleghany, Downieville, 
Sierra City, Sierraville, Long Point, Loyal- 
ton. Alleghany high, Sierra City high, 
Downieville high, Loyalton high. 


[e1qUa_ ‘ahayong ‘repay — kyunory DIsSPYS 
Valley, Enterprise, Hat Creek, Pittville, 
Slate Creek. Redding: Magnolia Street, 
Cypress Street, Little Pine Street. Fall River 
union high. 


Shasta County — Cypress (Redding). 


Winston Retirement 


THe Joun C. Winston Company has 
announced the retirement of James G. 
Stradling, Sr., Vice President of the Com- 
pany and General Manager of its Educa- 
tional Department, effective on Decem- 
ber 5, 1945. 


Mr. Stradling joined THe Joun C. 
Winston Company in 1918 and helped 
organize the Company’s Textbook De- 
partment which in twenty-seven years 
has grown into one of the leaders in the 
industry. He pioneered in the organiza- 
tion of the American Textbook Publishers’ 
Institute and has been a member of the In- 
stitute’s Executive Committee ever since. 

Mr. Stradling plans to winter in Florida 
and summer in Maine. The good wishes 
of his many friends in the educational 
world accompany him. 


Sereen Adette 


WY ictarp M. Sanzenbacher, recently 
completing 3 years of service in the Train- 
ing Aids Section, U. S. Navy, has now 
joined The Screen Adette Equipment Cor- 
poration as manager of the Portland, Ore- 
gon, office, it was announced by Merriman 


H. Holtz, President. 


Mr. Sanzenbacher has had wide experience in 
the field of visual education, for 10 years direct- 
ing this activity at Macomber Vocational High 
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School in Toledo, Ohio, in addition to instruct- 
ing graphic arts, advertising, photography and 
printing. 


With a Bachelor of Science degree in printing 
engineering from Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology and graduate work in vocational guid- 
ance and counselling at the University of Wis- 
consin and with 3 years as a Naval Reserve 
Officer under Francis Noel in the supervision 
and the effective utilization of training aids 
through films, it is anticipated that educational 
institutions and commercial firms in the Pacific 
Northwest will benefit by the experience and 
background of Mr, Sanzenbacher in the field of 
audio-visual aids. 


. FREE 


AVIATION 
TEACHING 
AIDS 


Students want to know about 
the Age of Flight. Stimulate 
classroom interest with these 
FREE teaching aids. Mail 


coupon below for: 


* Booklets 

* Leaflets 

* Slide Films 
* Pictures 

* Maps 

* Reeordings* 


(*sent on a free-loan basis) 


Complete packaged teaching kits 
for primary, intermediate and high 
school grades also still available at 
25¢ postpaid. 


UNITED AIR LINES, 

School and College Service, Dept. SE-2, 
Continental Illinois Bank Building, 

231 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 4, IIl. 


Send me FREE MATERIALS for teaching 
air transportation to the grade levels checked 
below ; also, an order blank on which I may 
request more materials: 


Primary grades Intermediate........ 


High School 


Also find 25c (for each kit) enclosed for 
complete teaching kit for the following 
grades: 


Primary grades Intermediate........ 
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PARENT PARTICIPATION 


Mrs. Leonoir Yakel, Kindergarten Teacher, Lakeside Union Elementary School, 
San Diego County; Gerald Prindiville, District Superintendent 


LR the first day of school two 
major problems confronted the Lake- 
side Union kindergarten. 


First, was the bus situation. In 
teaching a double session, with first 
grade in the morning and kindergarten 
in the afternoon, first grade children 
were taken home on the noon bus as 


Which 
Shorthand System 
? 


The shorthand system that you 
teach may well mean the difference 
between the success and failure of 
your students. The record of Gregg 
Shorthand is your assurance of the 
ease with which it is learned and 
the satisfaction with which it is 
used. It is the system: 


@ Selected and offered by the U.S. 
Armed Forces Institute, the 
United States Government school 
serving all branches of our 
armed forces. 


@ Adopted for exclusive use in 
more than 96 per cent of the 
public and private schools and 
colleges in the United States. 


@ Adopted for exclusive use in 
practically all the teacher-train- 
ing institutions of the United 
States. 


@ Used by Martin J. Dupraw, the 
world’s champion shorthand 
writer, and by an overwhelming 
number of successful reporters, 
stenographers, and secretaries. 


Gregg Shorthand, the most 
easily learned of all practical sys- 
tems, is your students’ surest guar- 
antee of quick and profitable em- 
ployment. 


Send for “Ten Facts About Shorthand.” 


THE GREGG 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago SanFrancisco Boston 
Dallas Toronto London 





kindergarten children were picked up. 
On part of the trip over 50 children 
were on the bus at one time. 

Second, with 45 children enrolled, 
we found a great shortage of lockers, 
materials, and supplies to accommo- 
date so many children. 


When confronted with large prob- 
lems the first thing I do is to call a 
meeting of my mothers. There were 
21 mothers who came to my call for 
help, and we all got down to the busi- 
ness of ironing out the problems of 
the kindergarten. First, it was decided 
that a mother should ride the bus with 
the children each day until a plan 
could be worked out for two noon 
buses. This proved a very worthwhile 
solution and certainly helped keep 
order on the bus. 

Next we talked over the needs of 
the kindergarten with its large enroll- 
ment and the mothers decided it was 
a problem for fathers as well as 
mothers. A_ pot-luck supper was 
planned for parents of both the kin- 
dergarten and first grade children. 
We all felt that good food was a sure 
way to get fathers really interested. 

On Saturday afternoon, October 13, 
fathers came to kindergarten with saws, 
hammers, nails, rakes, hoes, and lawn- 
One father, a contractor, had 
spent the whole afternoon with a paid car- 
penter to saw and groove lumber for lockers 
and shelves. The lumber for the entire 
project was donated by one of the grand- 
fathers, F. L. Lake, who operates a lumber 
yard. 


mowers. 


When they arrived in a truck at school it 
did not take long to put the lockers together 
with a few nails. Perhaps I had better 
explain that lockers in a kindergarten are 
small compartments where each child may 
hang his coat and keep his own personal 
possessions. Shelves were put in a closet and 
in the coat room — what a grand feeling it 
was to have this much needed shelf space 
for extra supplies. 


Other fathers went to work in the play 
yard. Weeds and devils grass were removed 
so that the children could have a larger 
place to play. Play apparatus was repaired 
and made ready for a new coat of paint. 

The mothers came with paint, brushes, 
scissors and material; Oh, yes, — and sturdy 
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wooden boxes which have Many y 
Mothers painted the wooden boxes brig 
colors and then started on the doll furpj 
ture. Some of the mothers cut out “a 
sewed doll clothes, while others made pil 
lows and cases. Now each child a 
pillow to use at rest time. : 


When it was too dark to see to work 
outside we all went to the cafeteria, where 
other mothers and fathers had Prepared 
supper. I am sure I need not tell you how 
hungry we all were, and the food . . . Well 
. . . I can assure you that a grand way to 
become acquainted with your parents js tp 
have a pot luck supper with them. And | 
am sure the parents are as proud of their 
work as I am proud of them. 


Imagine our delight when a few days later 
we received a message from one of oy 
grand-parents saying he had donated all the 
lumber for the lockers and shelves, that this 
was his part in giving the kindergarten , 
boost. Another grand-parent “pinch hitted” 
for a mother and rode the bus one day. He 
found he had his hands full the entire time 


Last but not least, our PTA, through our 
mothers, heard of the kindergarten needs, 
quickly voted and gave us $50 to buy edu. 
cational toys and materials for our room. 


CAHPER Meets 


Mills College, February 16 


Bay Section Conference of the California 
Association for Health, Physical Education 
and recreation will be held at Mills College, 
February 16, 8:15 until 4 o'clock. 


Main speaker will be Dr. Clair E. Turner, 
visiting professor of health education a 
University of California. His topic will be 
the community approach to health educa 
tion as it relates to health, physical educa 
tion and recreation in the schools. 

The morning secton on health will be con 
cerned with the area of health instruction. The 
physical education group is planning a lecture 
demonstration on visual education. The recrea- 
tion group is introducing Verne Landreth, chief 
of division of recreation, State Department of 
Education. 


Hal Orion, chief of the division of health and 
physical education, State Department of Educa- 
tion, will be the luncheon speaker. 


The afternoon session for women’s physical 
education will include demonstrations in moder 
dance, body mechanics and basketball officiating. 

Demonstrations for the men will be held at 
Fremont High School and will cover the areas 
of physical testing, the technique of teacher 
boxing, and the teaching of gymnastics. 

The topic for afternoon discussion, which will 
interest recreation workers, is total agency 
cooperation in solving problems of coordination 
in health, physical education and recreation 


— Marie Nogues, President-elect, Bay Sec’ 
tion, California Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation. 
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In Memoriam 


Educational circles of our nation were 
gocked to hear the news which revealed 
shat Dr. Kefauver passed away in Los An- 


gees on January 4 at the age of 45 years. 


He was well-known for his outstanding 
iucational achievements and leadership. 
His rise to world renown was spectacular 
ind his youth and vigor were an inspiration 


o those in the field of education. 


Dr. Kefauver taught in Tucson, Fresno, Uni- 
vrsity of Minnesota, Teachers College of 


Columbia University. In 1932 he was appointed é ‘ ‘ 
the staff of Stanford University as assistant director needs a little peace and quiet 


professor of education. 


*A listener at a Piatigorsky concert. 


BEAT THE 


California School People. Recently Deceased 
HOW TO BEAT BLASTERS AND SHOUTERS 
Dr. Grayson N. Kefauver 
Harold Gibson Davidson, Director of Music 


O.: of the most exasperating 
things an instrumental director has to 
endure in the public schools takes 
place before, during and after band 
rehearsals. Players of brass instruments 
and that ubiquitous hybrid (I can 
think of a worse name), the saxo- 
phone, are the worst offenders. 


Before class begins, these show-offs 
come in very early, take out their 
instruments and, at a time when the 


A year later he was to reconsider the planning of his pe- 


derated to the position of Dean of the School riod, begin loud individual practice, — 
of Education. 


the practice which they are too lazy 
to do at home. 


In 1948 he joined the Department of State as 
Assistant Chief of the Division of Cultural 
Cooperation and served as United States repre- boys—always boys—(and they may include 
eatative to the Conference of Allied Ministers foot-ball players anxious to display their 
of Education in London. 


During the band period, these obnoxious 


brawn and superior lung-power over weaker 


THE MASTER CELLIST 


Dorothy M. Armstrong,* Chico 


Bau. straight and powerful, 

A figure that might be 

Painted for a peasant, 

Sculptured for a soldier, 

Modeled for a king; 

The features rugged, strong, 

Patience and perseverence written there; 
Large hands that might have steered a plow 
Or wielded a heavy pickax, 

And yet — 

With grace and deftness those hands, 
Lightly guiding the bow, 

Drew forth such faint and gentle sounds 
As only keenest ear could note at all; 
Then long, melodious notes, 

Waking the soul to beauty, harmony; 
Now faster, louder, stronger, 

The massive head nodding to the rhythm, 
Until, with thundering crash, 

The music ceased, 

The head was stiil, 

The bow slowly sank, 

The figure relaxed. 


The listeners, enraptured by the magic of sound, 
Charmed by the grace and vigor of execution, 
Sat in silence a moment 

Before their loud and generous applause 
Proclaimed their tribute 

To the master of his instrument. 






BLASTERS 


members who did not make or want to 
make the team) try to blast as loudly as 
they can, particularly if they think it is 
annoying the director; and it does, all right 

It may be the boogie craze in them, 
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by COMMANDER SCOTT 


An interesting and beautifully illustrated 
book about California. 




























320 pages of authentic material and 
countless interesting early day stories, 
told in Commander Scott’s intimate and 
friendly style. 












A BOOK EVERY TEACHER 
SHOULD HAVE 











There are over 300 illustrations in this 
beautifully bound Special Limited Auto- 
graphed Edition. 
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PRICE $3.00 each 


Includes sales tax and mailing cost 













Teieetiines Scott Productions | 
175 E. Green St., Pasadena 2, Calif. 
Gentlemen: 


Enclosed you will find $ 












for which send me...................... copies l 
(or copy) of ROMANCE OF THE 
HIGHWAYS OF CALIFORNIA. 








satisfied, my money will be 
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although I must say that the best boogie 
players I have heard are invariably colored 
boys who, at the piano for instance, can 
execute in a smooth and suave manner 
which other races fail utterly to imitate. 

At any rate, the brass players act as 
though they thought every band rehearsal 
were a jam session. They even carry it so 
far as to put on blasting duels, between 
trumpets and trombones, during the playing 
of marches. 

This perpetual shock to the teacher's 
nervous centers, this aggravating nuisance, 
which some continue to carry on after the 
first bell for dismissal when they ought to 





Develop 
natural talents” || 
Use Finger Paintsin All Grades 


Don’t allow the natural talents of your pu- 
pils to be obscured by their slowness to 
master the technique of brush, .pencil or 
crayon. Allow them free, spontaneous 
creative expression — with Milton Bradley 
Finger Paints. 

Adapted to all grades and all degrees of 
skill, these paints can be swirled and 
blended into attractive designs by the smal- 
lest child — yet there is almost no limit to 
the refined techniques which may be taught 
more advanced pupils. 


No Messy Mixing 
Milton Bradley Finger 
Paints are laboratory 
mixed to the right 
creamy consistency, 
come in six colors which 
the pupil can blend into 
any desired shade. They 
are absolutely harmless 
and can easily be washed 
from hands and clothing. 





MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
SCHWABACHER-FREY CO. 


735 Market Street, San Francisco 19 
736 South Broadway, Los Angeles 55 





be putting away their music and instruments 
and leaving stands and chairs in some kind 
of civilized order, has sent many a band 
director to the hospital with nervous pros- 
tration and not a few to the cemetery. 

I have substituted in many instances 
shortly after the tragedy and have watched 
leading spirits collect money for flowers 
with a knowing eye. And I have always 
refused to continue for more than a week 
in such situations. That is one advantage 
in day-to-day substitution in a big city. 

This season I found myself stuck with 
the problem again and in a contracted, 
probationary position which I could not 
walk out on without admitting absolute 
defeat. Now, at long last, I have found a 
way of solving the problem; and I hope 
that it will be of help to other teachers and 
save them from being carried to their graves 
prematurely. 

It is so simple. I bought a pair of ear- 
plugs, which I have known about for years, 
for a very nominal sum. And now well 
over 50% of the noise has been eliminated 
and I am beginning to sleep peacefully of 
nights again. It has also cured me of the 
nerve-racking and foolish habit of trying to 
shout orders above the pandemonium. 


Life-Savers! 


I also find that with these precious little 
rubber lifesavers slightly moistened and 
pushed well into the auricular canals I am 
able to speak naturally and in a low, quiet, 
self-possessed voice and the pupils are 
having to quiet down to hear my instructions 
and comments. 

I have also found the ear-plugs useful in 
cutting down the din of conversation and 
shouting (in my own ears at least) while 
driving a school-bus-load of vociferous youth 
and also at football games. 

Ear-plugs are about the size of a small 
cork and have two flanges on them. I shall 
bless forever the inventor; for I have the 
blasters and shouters absolutely whipped 
for the meagre sum of 50 cents. 


AS A VALUABLE 
TEACHING AID 
Use the New 


RCA SOUND FILM 
PROJECTOR 





Distributed in California 


by 


AME SCREEN ADETTE 
EQUIPMENT CORP.. “Az 


1709 W. 8th St., Los Angeles (14) 


and 


68 Post St., San Francisco (4) 





SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


Out of the Classroom 


Theme for 1946 English-Teaching Center 


In carrying out the theme of Out of the 
Classroom, in the form of an exchange and 
sharing of experiences of, by, and for the 
classroom teacher, ETC presents a February 
schedule of contributions from classroom 
teachers as follows: 


February Programs 


Feb, 2—Glenn Naysmythe Gardiner, The 
Story of The Junior Town Meeting. 

Mr. Gardiner is a pioneer in Southern Cali- 
fornia in offering secondary pupils an oppor- 
tunity to participate weekly in a half-hour. radio 
program. 

Feb. 9— Dialogue between Beatrice Carlson 
and Rita Weber on Our First Year Teacher-ing, 

Here is a most unique idea in the presentation 
of the variety of induction procedures (if any) 
used to introduce beginning teachers into the 
classroom, 

Feb. 16— Thomas Weller Donlon, Emerson 
Junior High School, Los Angeles. 

Mr. Donlon will give, in his inimitable style, 
specific, concrete suggestions for teaching One 
World through the medium of poetry. 

Feb. 23 — Vocha Fiske on Semantics in the 
Classroom, 

This will offer a rare opportunity to hear an 
expert in the semantic discipline give some 
workable techniques in teaching the better use, 
the less abuse and misuse, of words in the 
classroom, 


Parents, as well as any interested students 
and adults, are always welcome to partici 
pate in ETC.—L. W. Crandall, Coordi- 


nator, Secondary Training. 


REDMAN SERVICE 


For The Laboratory 


a & * 
CALL ON US 
Whenever you need service or supplies 
of any kind for your laboratories. 
Furniture—Apparatus+Biological 
Specimens and Chemicals. 
Quotations supplied on request. 


REDMAN SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


585-587 Howard St. 2041 S. Santa Fe Ave. 
San Francisco 5 Los Angeles 21 














Manual Training Teachers... 
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~ Demand Genuine 


F.P.M. Coping 
Saw Blades 


Blades Still Available 
..-6 for 25¢ 


F.P.M. blades outlast 
all others. Cut at any 
angle wood, iron oF 
bakelite. Free sample 
sent Manual Training 
Teachers upon re 
quest. 


F. P. MAXSON 


3722 N. Ashland Ave. 
Cuicaco 13 ILLINols 


18 
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War Finance 


in war is over, but the terrible 
expense of war and the cost of recon- 
struction must be met. These expenses 
are the responsibility of every citizen 
both young and old. 


Therefore, the schools of California are 
being asked by the U. S. Treasury to carry 
on their sale of U. S. Savings Bonds and 


Stamps. 


In this way the boys and girls will be 
assuming their part as responsible citizens 
and interested shareholders in their country’s 
future. At the same time they will be carry- 
ing on thrift habits which were established 
during the war years. 


Teachers, who will guide this long-range 
savings-program, will welcome the fact that 
the Secretary of the U. S. Treasury assures 
them that there will be no more bond 
drives, campaigns, nor quotas. 


It is suggested that the school organization 
which functioned successfully in the sale of war 
bonds will continue as a practical basis for the 
peacetime saving program, The Education Chair- 
men of the U. S. Savings Bond Division (621 
South Spring Street, Los Angeles, and 681 
Market Street, San Francisco) are ready with 
helpful suggestions for teachers who are to be 
their school’s Thrift Chairmen. 


Federal Legislation 


= items received here are of 
Statewide interest to California 
school-people concerned with federal 
legislation in the field of education: 


1. NEA Department of Higher Educa- 
tion issues a 2-page mimeographed sum- 
mary of the new amendments to Public Law 


346 relating to educational provisions for 
veterans. 


The amendments, contained in House Resolu- 
tion 3749, are now law. Under the revised pro- 
visions considerable benefit will accrue to the 
nation because of the greatly increased educa- 
tion of veterans which will result. Veterans 
themselves will find much more encouragement 
to secure further education. The acute problem 
of housing is the most serious remaining bottle- 
neck in veterans’ education. Ralph McDonald 
is executive secretary of the department. 


2. National Science Teachers Association 
issues a lengthy mimeographed analysis and 
urgent recommendation of S. 1136, the high 
school Science Education Act to appropriate 
millions for high school science. The bill is 
now in the files of Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor. 


Bayard Buckham, Western Area vice-presi- 
dent, National Science Teachers Association, re- 


ports that this bill was written by officers and 
members of the National Education Association. 
It has the approval of the Legislative Commis- 
sion of the NEA, and the good wishes of the 
officers of the NEA. He urges Californians to 
write their Congressmen. 


3. Texas State Teachers Association Com- 
mittee on State-Federal Relations issued a 
lengthy mimeographed report on its activi- 
ties in 1945, 


°C. M. Rogers, Amarillo, Texas, is president 
of the Association. J. W. Edgar, Superintendent 
of Schools, Orange, is committee chairman. The 
report gives an excellent synopsis of major fed- 
eral legislation. ,.. 


COMING 


February 2— CTA Board of Directors; 
regular meeting. CTA State Headquarters, 
San Francisco. 


February 6 — Social Hygiene Day: na- 
tional observance. 


February 10— Negro History Week; 
national observance. Carter G. Woodson, 
director, 1538 Ninth Street NW, Washing- 
ton 1, DC. 


February 12 — Abraham Lincoln’s Birth- 
day. 


February 15 — Susan B. Anthony’s Birth- 
day. 


February 16— School Library Association 
of California, Northern Section; 2nd lunch- 
eon meeting. College Womens Club, Berke- 
ley. 


17-24 — Brotherhood Week; 
13th annual observance; auspices National 
Conference of Christians and Jews. 


February 


February 20-22 — American Association 
of School Administrators. The first of 5 
regional meetings, Kansas City; no head- 
quarters hotel; registration and general ses- 
sions at the Municipal Auditorium. 


The other 4 regional conferences are: Febru- 
ary 25-27, Atlanta; March 4-7, New York City; 
*March 12-14, Chicago; April 15-17, San Francisco. 


February Washington's 


Birthday. 


22 — George 


February 24-27 — Annual Conference of 
Direction and Improvement of Instruction 
and on Child Welfare; auspices State De- 
partment of Education. Santa Cruz. 


March 6 — First day candidates can file 
their official declarations for State and 
county offices. 


47 





Now —an innovation in the 


field of visual instruction—a 
teacher-training film that 
shows how to obtain the most 
effective results from the use 
of classroom films. 


“Using the Classroom Film,” 
a production of Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films — covers 
steps in film utilization—prep- 
aration of the class, showing 
of the film, class discussion and 
analysis of final results. The 
same techniques were used in 
the production of this film as 
are used in making all Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Class- 


room Films. 


Many schools will wish to 
include “Using the Classroom 
Film” in their own film libra- 
ries. Drop a card to us today. 
We will be glad to call and 
arrange a showing to teachers 


at your convenience. 


PAUL COX 
1640 E. Mountain Street 


Pasadena 7, California 
Telephone SYcamore 4-6006 


REPRESENTING 
Encyclopaedia 
Britannica 
Films Inc. 
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March 7-14 — California Conserva- 
tion Week; 12th annual observance. 
Pearl Chase, Santa Barbara, State 
Chairman. 


March 9 — CTA Southern Section Coun- 
cil; regular meeting. Southern Section 
Headquarters, Los Angeles. 


March 13-16 — California Association of 
Public School Business Officials; annual 
convention. U.S. Grant Hotel, San Diego. 


March 21-23—-NEA Department of 
Supervision and Curriculum Development; 
annual spring meeting. Statler Hotel, St. 
Louis. 


March 26 — Final day for filing declara- 
tions of candidacy. 


April 8-13—California Public 
Schools Week; Statewide observance. 
Charles Albert Adams, State Chair- 


man. 


April 9-13— American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation; 
annual convention. Hotel Jefferson, St. 
Louis. 


April 12, 13 — California Teachers As- 
sociation Annual Meetings; meetings of 
State Committees; meetings of present and 
new Board of Directors; meeting of Cali- 
fornia Council of Education. Palace Hotel, 
San Francisco. 


April 12, 13 — Music Festival; auspices 
California School Band, Orchestra and 
Vocal Association, Central District. Reed- 
ley, Fresno County. Oscar Riehl of 
Coalinga is chairman. 
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April 14 — Pan-American Day; national 
observance. 


April 15-17 — American Association of 
School Administrators; regional conference. 
San Francisco. 


April 15-17— Annual Conference of 
Secondary School Principals; auspices State 
Department of Education. 


April 21 — Easter. Sunday. 


April 21 — John Muir's Birthday. 
April 23 — Edwin Markham’s Birthday. 


April 27 — Sacramento Valley Music 
Festival Association; first festival since 1942. 
Chico. 


May 4— School Library Association of 
California, Northern Section; luncheon 
meeting. College Women’s Club, Berkeley. 


May 11— CTA Southern Section Coun- 
cil; regular meeting. Southern Section 
Headquarters, Los Angeles. 

May 30 — Memorial Day. 

June 4 — Primary Election. 

June 8 — Last day for filing initiative 
petitions for 1946 ballot measures with 


county clerks. 


June 14—Flag Day; national observ- 
ance. 


June 28 — Final day for filing initiative 
petitions with Secretary of State. 


November 5 — General Election. 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 
YOURS ... for the Asking 


Free and Inexpensive Classroom 


Helps 


100. When and how was Standard Time 
adopted? Development of Railroad Trans. 
poration in the U. S. answers questions, It 
is a factual historical story of the begin- 
ning of a great railroad industry. Suggested 
for high school reference work. Associa. 
tion of American Railroads. 


101. Suggestions for Organizing Student 
Operators Club for the Projected Teach. 
ing Aids Department is helpful to any ad- 
administrator or teacher working with vis- 
ual aids. DeVry Corporation. 


102. New Teachers Outline on the 
5‘Way Plan for Dental Health. Explains 
just how to use the “Why Do Teeth 
Ache?” chart, the full color Dental Ce; 
tificates, and the cardboard model of a 
set of teeth. Bristol-Myers Company. 


103. How to Run a Film Library visual- 
ized manual for school film libraries is be- 
ing distributed at below production cost 
— 50c a copy. The manual is a functional 
one; it shows how to make and keep rec 
ords. Encyclopedia Britannica Films. 


104. Famous Highways of the United 
States is a wall display 8 ft. wide, litho 
graphed in 4 colors. It contains typical 
scenes from 8 famous highways of the 
country. Accompanied by four lesson topics 
dealing with the history and beauty spots 
along the highways. Charge 10c. Grey: 
hound Lines. 


Use This Coupon 


State Teachers Magazines 
307 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please have sent to me the items checked. 
3c postage is enclosed for each item. 


100. 101. 102. 103. 104. 
Name 

Address City State 
Subject taught Grade 
School address 

Enrollment: Boys Girls 
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A NEW 100,000,000-VOLT MACHINE, the 
G-E Betatron, is now giving scien- 
tists a means of studying electrons in 
a form never before possible—as free 
particles of matter traveling at 99.99 
pet cent the speed of light. The elec- 
trons are spun in the machine, held 
in their circular path by a strong 
magnet. When periodically a pulse 
of electricity is applied to alter the 
magnetic condition, the electrons 
shoot out at a tangent, producing a 
rapid series of swarms of speeding 
projectiles. 

The principal part of the apparatus 
is the 130-ton electro-magnet, nine 
fet high, 15 feet long, and seven 
feet wide. Into a rectangular opening 
in the middle of the steel structure 
extend the pole pieces from the 
upper and lower halves, and around 
each pole piece is a one-ton coil made 
of stranded copper conductor an inch 
in diameter. Between these coils is 
a“‘doughnut’’—heart of the machine 
—which is six feet in diameter and 
made of 16 separate molded segments 
of specially tempered glass. It is in 
this doughnut that the electrons are 
revolved, held by the powerful elec- 
tto-magnet. 


PATH OF 
ELECTRONS 


ACCELERATION 

CHAMBER is an 
electron ‘’merry-go- 
round,”’ whirling elec- 
trons around and 
around until they 
reach tremendous 

speeds 


CROSS SECTION 


ELECTRONS 
STREAM FROM 
CATHODE 


PATH OF 


ELECTRONS 


“DOUGHNUT” made 
of special quartz glass in 
twelve sections forms secondary coil 


X-RAYS ARE PRODUCED when the elec- 
trons strike a target—x-rays more 
powerful than any heretofore pro- 
duced by science, corresponding to 
voltages up to 100,000,000 volts. 
These powerful rays are capable of 


—+» X-RAY BEAM 


TARGET 


x-raying thick cross sections of 
metal; they may well have other 
important applications. But it is as 
a research tool that the big Betatron 
is most interesting. 


FIFTY YEARS OF X-RAY RESEARCH led to 
the development of this machine. 
It has long been known that when 
an electron is accelerated by a high 
voltage, it becomes a projectile 
which travels at an awesome speed, 
and when millions and millions of 
these tiny speeding electrons strike 
a metal target, they penetrate the 
very atoms of the metal. They pro- 
duce, within the atomic structure, 
dislocations and rearrangements 
which in turn release the radiation 
we know as x-rays. Now, with the 
electron accelerator, science has a 
new speed producing tool, the full 
capabilities of which have yet to be 
explored. 


FREE—a new 36-page illustrated booklet, 
THE STORY OF X-RAY. For your copy write 
to Dept. 6-312, General Electric Company, 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


CTRIC 


958-64C-211 
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Admerican Universal Lifting-Lid Desk No. 334 


in filling your needs for sehool 


furnishings and supplies 


EFFICIENTLY ana ECONOMICALLY 


HROUGH years of specialization in modern school require- 
ments for equipment and supplies, we have accumulated the 
experience necessary to be of much practical assistance to you in 
solving problems and making decisions when filling your particular 
school needs. All items in our stock have been chosen with care—in 
keeping with our policy of handling only merchandise of high qual- 
ity and utility, and of maintaining reasonable prices. 
Consult our catalog regularly for new ways to make your school 
more efficient and attractive—and please feel free to call on our 


fully experienced staff for any advice or assistance you may need. 


Send, today, for our latest catalog 


207 Van Ness Ave. South 6900 Avalon Blvd. 
San Francisco, 3 Los Angeles, 3 
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{merican Universal Better § 
Desk No. 333 





American Universal Table with 
Envoy Posture Chairs 





American Envoy Desk No. 362 


1 Folding Chair No. 41 


snesoeaonngens 


American Bodiform Auditorium 
Chair No. 12-001 



















